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‘FATS’ WALLER 
THE REAL ‘FATS’ 

The sheik of Araby; Carolina shout; 
Ooh! Look-a there, ain’t she pretty; 
B-flat blues; Ain’t misbehavin’; Every- 
body loves my baby; I believe in 
miracles; Rosetta; Squeeze me; 

Crazy ’bout my baby; Harlem fuss 
CDN-131 


HUDDIE ‘LEADBELLY’ 
LEADBETTER 


ROCK ISLAND LINE 

Rock island line; Take this hammer; 
The Red Cross store blues; 

I’m on my last go-round 

RCX-146 EP 45 rpm 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
AT HIS VERY BEST wie thiiy: detailed with notes 


Jack the bear; Concerto for Cootie* (Do nothin’ till on some im rtant 
you hear from me); Harlem air shaft; Across the track 2 —" ; 


blues; Chlo-e; Royal Garden blues; Warm valley; Ko-ko; 


Black, brown and beige; Creole love call; Transblucency 
*with Cootie Williams “Supplements : 
RD-27133 No. 17 covers July ‘58 to 


No. 18 covers Jan. 59 


PORGY AND BESS 

Summertime; Bess, you is my woman; I loves you Porgy; your Jazz Supplements 

I got plenty o Where's my Redheaded eit) er t from us or from 
woman; My man’s gone now; It takes a long pull to ger 

there; It ain’t necessarily so; There’s a boat dat’s r: “ag each) 
leavin’ soon for New York a 

with Don Elliot, Art Farmer, Tony Scott, 
Ben Webster, etc. 

CDN-132 


MUGGSY SPANIER’S 
RAGTIME BAND 


THE GREAT 16 

Relaxin’ at the Touro; Mandy, make up your mind; 
Bluin’ the blues; That da da strain; I wish I could 
shimmy like my sister Kate; At sundown; Lonesome road; 
Eccentric; At the jazz band ball; Dinah; Big butter 

and egg man; Livery stable blues; Black and blue; 
Riverboat shuffle; Someday sweetheart; Dipperniouth blues 
RD-271 32 
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The Visitors 


Dan Morgenstern 


After much uncertainty it is now, as 
you know, a sure thing that Buck Clay- 
ton and his fine band will visit Europe. 
Until now, the band has been a reality 
in the flesh only at a Columbia recording 
date. Perhaps the resultant LP was in- 
strumental in bringing about the happy 
result. Yet without Buck’s determination 
and labour it would not have come 
about. This is more than just another 
all-star aggregation, put together for a 
concert tour. It is that rare thing: a 
real unit; a group composed of indivi- 
dualists which functions as a whole and 
with a definite musical identity. And 
which plays in a timeless idiom that 
spells mature jazz. 

The background of the men in this 
band makes up a solid slice of jazz his- 
tory. They hold diplomas from the 
greatest bands in jazz: Count Basie, 
Fletcher Henderson Andy Kirk, Don 
Redman, Jay McShann, Lionel Hampton, 
Teddy Hill, and then some. In the past 
few years they have all been free- 
lancing, with New York as home base. 
Buddy Tate has led his own band _ for 
quite a few years, no mean accomplish- 
ment these days. He and Earl Warren 
sat side by side in the Basie section for 
many years; Buck and Dicky Wells were 
not far away, and Emmett Berry was 
often around as well. So it should be 
no surprise that the five horns know how 
to work together. As for the rhythm 
section, it too is a team of like-minded 
gentlemen. They have enough power to 
generate 15 pieces, yet know how to kee 
the powder dry. There will be no lac 
of original material. Buck is one of 
the finest arrangers (remember Basie’s 
“Love Jumped Out” and “Sixth Avenue 
Express”, or Lips Page’s “Corsicana”?) 
and has been writing with the added 
impetus of having his own band to work 
for. Dicky and Earl. too, have plenty of 


know-how in this department. Re- 
hearsals began in mid-August. 

If these guys were ever good, watch 
out for them now! One of the most 
gratifying experiences in years of jazz 
listening has been to watch the con- 
tinued progress and maturation of 
masters such as these. Their refusal to be 
written off as figures in jazz history, 
often against heavy odds as changes in 
public taste (or fancy) came and went, is 
a story that someday will be told. It is 
not over yet. These men are still creating, 
and contributing to the music they 
helped to shape. The freshness of dis- 
covery is still there, and it has been 
seasoned with the wisdom of experience; 
in life and in music. If playing jazz is 
telling your story, the more you have to 
talk about the more you have to say. 
And the best stories are told in a circle 
of friends around a friendly fire. 

Dicky Wells must have forgotten to 
read Andre Hodeir. In any case, he is 
issuing pungent footnotes and commen- 
taries to that worthy’s essays. We hope 
he’ll be on hand to analyse them. Daddy 
Panassié doesn’t have to worry; he never 
jumped ship. In the rhythm section, 
there are some familiar names: Gene 
Ramey, who,has not previously visited 
Europe, but has been a — recording 
artist in demand from all quarters. Gene 
is not only a great bassist but also a man 
with rare human qualities. He was more 
than a musical brother to two of the 
greatest, and most troubled among jazz- 
men: Lester Young and Charlie Parker. 
It would be an understatement to say 
that Gene Ramey is a good man to have 
in a band. Al Williams is one of the 
greatest two-fisted piano players around. 
His situation is perhaps slightly analo- 
gous to that of his contemporary, Herbie 
Nichols. Like Herbie, Al is his own 
man. He has worked with all kinds of 
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groups, first in his native Chicago, then 
all over the country. Nichols has been 
more fortunate recordingwise, having 
several LP’s to his credit. But this is 
about to be remedied: Al is well in 
evidence on the band’s LP; he is on the 
hitherto unreleased date Vic Dickenson 
and Buck cut for Atlantic under Albert 
McCarthy’s banner, and very shortly Al 
will record under his own name, playing 
piano and organ, and introducing some 
of his originals. Al’s got a story to tell. 

Drummer Herbie Lovelle is the baby 
of the band; yet, he has plenty of ex- 
perience behind him. He has worked 
with Lips Page, Earl Hines, Teddy 
Wilson, Buddy Tate (on whose Felsted 
LP he can be heard) and Sam “The Man” 
Taylor, with whom he has been gigging 
around New York for quite some time. 
Taught drums by his uncle, Arthur Her- 
bert (the drummer on Coleman Hawkins’ 
“Body And Soul”; try him on Bechet’s 
“I Know That You Know’), Herbie has 
an infectious, swinging beat; like few 
drummers of his generation he knows 
how to play with a band, not just on it. 

Buck Clayton and his truly All-Star 
Band, both the one and the other, will 
be touring in the excellent company of 
Dizzy Gillespie and his group. It is a 
shame that Dizzy is not leading a big 
band (except at the Randall’s Island Fes- 
tival); were he, it would be a great one, 
as all Dizzy’s bands have been. Dizzy 
is, and always has been, a jazz musician. 
Among the hipsters, he is today not con- 
sidered “far out” enough. Well, he'll 
manage without them. His tone and 
command of the horn have never been 
better, and his small groups, too, are 
always composed of first-rate, swinging 
musicians. We’d like to hear this pack- 
age at our end as well; but chances are 
it won't work out. Europe is getting a 
treat. 
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BUCK CLAYTON 


THE PROFESSIONAL JAZZMAN 


AN INTRODUCTION AND DISCOGRAPHY BY PETER RUSSELL 


An ill-assorted series of jazz groups 
have toured Britain over recent years, 
following the limited exchange agree- 
ment evolved by the Musicians’ Unions 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Some of 
the American visitors have given per- 
formances which stretch the definition of 
jazz to uncritical and unrealistic limits, 
and have tried the patience and dulled 
the enthusiasm of a significant propor- 
tion of their audiences. The wild 
acclaim for America which bolstered the 
reception of the early visitors has now 
subsided, to be replaced by argument on 
their musical merits; and if we have 
learned not to take musical merit for 
granted no one should be surprised. The 
publicity cry of ‘wolf’ has been too 
often heard. This is not to deny that 
some of the visitors have given memor- 
able performances; others will undoubt- 
edly do so. The visit to this country of 
the Buck Clayton All Stars, scheduled to 
commence on September 19 under the 
concert banner Jazz from Newport, will 
be one American group from which one 
may safely expect the highest standards. 
It will be a visit that must on no account 
be missed by any jazz enthusiast, and it 
is with the object of ensuring that 
readers of this journal receive due notice 
of this fact that the following introduc- 
tion to their leader has been prepared. It 
is hoped that it may provide some useful 
background information for those at 
present a little hazy about Buck Clay- 
ton’s career and his music. For a guide 
to the men accompanying Buck on this 
tour, turn to Stanley Dance’s comments 
later in this issue. 

Buck Clayton’s recognition by a small 
jazz audience, and even by many jazz 
critics, as one of the important trumpet 
players in jazz music, is a comparatively 
recent reward for a lifetime’s serious, 
painstaking. and genuinely talented de- 
votion to the music. In 1942, that most 
discerning critic Hugues Panassié, in his 
book The Real Jazz, dismissed Clayton 
in the three words “ soft and sensueus”, 
though he devoted a full page to Bix 
Beiderbecke. Albert McCarthy, in his 
mid-’forties survey of The Trumpet in 
Jazz, listed Clayton under the heading of 
lesser soloists and remarked that “he has 


a rather unfortunate habit of using the 
mute too frequently, and his sense of 
pitch is often at fault. On open solos 
he is far more impressive, and uses a 
fine, broad challenging tone, and neatly 
patterned phrases’. These particular 
writers are quoted since they are known 
to be more than typically sympathetic 
toward the type of music Clayton plays. 
It is true that both have had a good deal 
more to say about him in recent years, 
but the fact remains that he has been 
slow to achieve a just recognition. Even 
today, his qualities are not widely 
accepted in the United States. The 
leading American jazz trade magazine 
Down Beat, for example, has_ scarcely 
mentioned Clayton in the last five years 
of fortnightly reporting. 

This is the more surprising since one 
has only to hear, say, Swinging at the 
Daisy Chain, made at Buck’s first re- 
cording session with Basie in January, 
1937, to note from the trumpet work 
that even at that comparatively early 
date he was by no means an insignificant 
soloist. Since then he _ has_ been 
adequately, if not prolifically, recorded. 
Before considering the qualities that 
make his playing such a major contri- 
bution to the jazz trumpet scene. how- 
ever, it is desirable that a brief account 
of Clayton’s career should be known, so 
that his achievements may be seen in 
their proper context. 

Buck Clayton was born on November 
12, 1911, at Parsons, Kansas. His 
mother played piano, his father the 
trumpet, and Buck tackled both these 
instruments in that order. Although he 
only began playing the trumpet when he 
was sixteen, his career was rapidly de- 
cided. At eighteen he moved to Los 
Angeles where Papa Mutt Carey took 
his training in hand. After working in 
a number of bands in that area, he 
formed a group of his own in 1933. 
This impressed Teddy Weatherford. who 
had returned from China to assemble a 
band to play in a club in Shanghai. As 
a result, the group moved to Shanghai 
in 1934 and remained there until 1936. 

Buck played with the Lionel Hampton 
band in Los Angeles for a short while 
after his return to the States, leaving in 
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response to an offer from Willie Bryant 
in New York. With him from Hamp- 
ton’s band went Herschel Evans. Stop- 
ping at Kansas City en route, they heard 
the young Basie band; and when Basie 
offered both of them a job, Willie Bryant 
was forgotten, although Basie at that 
time was still an unknown quantity. “We 
played from nine o’clock in the evening 
to five or six the next morning, including 
floor shows”, Basie has reported. “The 
boys in the band got eighteen dollars a 
week and I got twentyone”. When Buck 
joined on trumpet, the boys sacrificed 
twenty-five cents apiece and Clayton got 
two dollars a night. When the band 
moved to New York as a result of John 
Hammond's violent flag-waving “we all 
had a lot to learn’. Buck remembers. 
“We didn’t even sound in tune all the 
time. We had to learn ensemble tech- 
nique. We had to learn how to choose 
good instruments. Some of us had come 
in with patched-up horns, instruments 
tied together with rubber and such 
things. And we had to learn how to 
record properly”. By the time of their 
first recording date, at any rate, most of 
these troubles had been overcome, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Between 1937 
and 1943 Buck recorded around 175 
titles with the Basie band. In addition, 
he attended a number of sessions of a 
freelance nature, notably with Teddy 
Wilson and Billie Holidav. The ex- 
perience thus gained not only resulted in 
some fine music being laid out on record 
by Basie’s unique and influential jazz 
organisation, but proved to be of inesti- 
mable value to Clayton’s later career— 
as indeed to the careers of many of the 
sidemen in the band at that time. 
Clavton’s association with Basie ended 
in 1943 as a result of the demands of the 
U.S. Army. He was out of general 
circulation until 1946. During that 
period his only recording was a session 
with Coleman Hawkins in October, 1944, 
while Buck was on leave. His return to 
the jazz world was marked by two tours 
with Jazz at the Philharmonic, an ua- 
likely context for a musician of his 
temperament. After quitting the Norman 
Granz unit, he dropped out of the lime- 
light until the Hot Club de France 
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booked him for a tour in 1949. In 

Paris, during this tour and the later one 

which took place in 1953, he recorded 

with a number of more-or-less compe- 

tent jazzmen, notably with Mezz Mezz- 

row, with the Alix Combelle band, and 

as deputy for Louis Armstrong in the All 

Stars group of Earl Hines vintage. In 

the period between these two trans- 

atlantic trips, and from 1954 onwards, 

Buck has been freelancing, mostly around 

New York City. ‘Freelancing’ is an all- 

embracing term that includes some un- 

employment, some appearances in such 

unexpected quarters as with the Joe 

a Bushkin Quartet at the Embers Club and 

lake in the Benny Goodman Story movie, in 
which he was also seen on screen. 

Fortunately for us, this freelancing 

has involved a good deal of recording 

activity. Indeed, Clayton’s~ current 

recognition in this country, such as it is. 

is largely the result of the efforts of 

John Hammond and George Avakian in 

endeavouring to capture his work on 

record in an environment most favour- 

able to relaxed playing. As Nat Hentoff 

commented in the last Metronome Year 

Book, “ Were it not for Norman Granz, 

John Hammond and George Avakian 

(followed by Irving Townsend at Colum- 

bia), how many new records do you 

think we would have had in the fifties 

of people like Rushing, Clayton, Tate. 

Dickenson, Edmond Hall, Sir Charles 

Thompson, Ben Webster, Rov Eldridge. 

? : : etc?” In particular, the Columbia series 

7 of Buck Clayton Jam Sessions issued 

here on Philips have caught the spirit 

of the Kansas City conception of re- 

laxed, collective jazz endeavour in a 

manner that could be heard on few pre- 

vious- recordings. On these, a_ high 

technical standard was expected, and 

generally obtained; but attended by none 

of the carving contest banalities that 

perhaps gave New Orleans jazz its extro- 

vert spirit but certainly made JI»zz at the 

Philharmonic a symptom of the general 

failure of jazz to communicate to a large 

audience as art. The latest of these 

sessions, just issued here to tie in with 

the lone-awaited tour, presents a group 

with almost identical personnel to that 

we shall be seeing in this country, and 

contains some fine music. 


To describe a musician’s playing in 
words alone may be persuasive (or may 
not) but can never be entircly conclusive. 
Mention of specific recordings, therefore, 
is made in the following endeavour to 
explain the main qualities of Clayton’s 
styie. These may be looked upon as 
reierences. They will generally but not 
necessarily imply specific recommenda- 
tions for the records involved. Only 
recordings currently or recently in the 
British catalogues are mentioned. 

A musician’s style frequently gives 
some indication of his personality. In 
Clayton’s case, the essentially serious 
and responsible view he takes of his 
work is reflected in his playing. In the 
strictly technical sense, if we can hardly 
claim that he never fluffs, such matters 
as tone, vibrato, dynamics, attack, 
rhythmic emphasis and the use of mutes 
are all controlled in the most precise 
manner, with the awareness that each of 
these characteristics is important to the 
total effect of a performance. Arising 
from his basic attitude to music is the 
remarkable consistency of his solo work. 
This is a quality noted not only from 
day to day, but from year to year and 
from decade to decade. Regardless of 
context, and whether surrounded by 
favoured musicians or by rank amateurs, 
he has blown consistently in a leisurely, 
carefully planned and essentially melodic 
manner that has built into almost every 
solo a measure of enjoyment. With the 
group that produced the LP Buck 
Clayton Special, for example, he ex- 
pressed considerable dissatisfaction with 
the way the music worked out. Yet on 
I Hadn't Anyone Till You he plays an 
altogether exceptional solo after an 
introductory chorus in which he demon- 
strates his ability to provide counterpoint 
by dubbing in a muted accompaniment 
to his own open horn statement. Clay- 
ton’s playing has been remarkably un- 
affected by the random dr‘fts in jazz 


fashion that have occurred in the past 


fifteen years. 

There are two main sources from 
which his style has derived. Louis 
Armstrong, a major influence on almost 
every trumpeter of Clayton’s generation, 
inspired the more ambitious facets of his 
style. To Louis mav be traced the pure 
open tone (Lazy River, 1953), the wide 
and carefully controlled vibrato (Blue 
And Sentimental, 1954), and the occa- 
sional fiery, impassioned flights into the 
upver register (Destination K.C., 1944: 
Taking Off, 1945; Special B.C., 1953). 
From Armstrong, too, came the basic 
pattern of Clayton’s phrasing (Wrap 
Your Troubles In Dreams, 1953), though 
this has been subject to other influences. 
Buck’s rhvthmic conceptions were modi- 
fied a good deal bv the unique subtleties 
of the Basie band: but the clean-cut, 
driving manner in which he attacks his 
notes is clearly an Armstrong derivation 
(If I Had You, 1945). So also are such 
devices as the short repeated vhrase, or 
single note, used to build tension by 


rhvthmic emphasis (Blues Too, 1945): 
and the dramatic sense that Louis 
freauently disnlayed on _ pvrotechnic 


excursions of a West End Blues character 
(Nieht Life In Pompeii, 1949- introduc- 
tion to All The Cats Join In, 1956). 

The other maior influence was trum- 
peter Toe Smith. whose censitive, Ivrical 
qualities. respect for a good melody and 
acute feeling for the construction of 
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melody are reflected strongly in Buck’s 
playing (Sugar Blues, 1942); All Of Me, 
1958). The ability to shape a sele, 
showing melodic continuity and devel- 
opment rather than mere rhapsodizing, 
can be heard on countless recordings (A 
Shanty In Old Shanty Town, 1944) right 
the way through from Swinging At The 
Daisy Chain of 1937 to Swinging On 
Broadway in 1958. From Joe, alse, 
Buck has inherited an inherent gentleness 
and his rather sweet tone (Lean Baby, 
1953), which together have, on rare 
occasion, brought him close to being 
insipid (Once In A While, 1951). 

The fondness for mutes which charac- 
terises Clayton’s work may have been 
sparked by Mutt Carey. It may, on the 
other hand, have resulted from Basie’s 
demand for an exceptional range of 
dynamics, In any case, Clayton took 
to the mute, particularly the cup 
mute, like a duck to water, and he 
may be considered to be one of the con- 
temporary masters in the technique ef 
using these devices (Fiesta In Blue, 1941; 
Christopher Columbus, 1953). From his 
association with Basie, certainly, came 
Clayton’s abilities as an arranger. He 
contributed numerous arrangements to 
the Basie book (Down For Double, 
1941), which is still incompletely repre- 
sented over here on records. Of recent 
years he has written some notable charts 
for studio groups (Rosetta, 1955; Rosalie, 
1958), as well as obtaining, by his 
arrangements and by rehearsal, the best 
big band sound to appear outside 
America in the shape of the French Alix 
Combelle band (Blues In Brass, 1953). 
As might be expected, he writes particu- 
larly well for trumpets (Someday Sweet- 
heart, 1958). 
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Though he is not the master of the 
art that Louis is, Buck can provide an 
ebbligato behind a vocal that contri- 
butes strongly to the singer’s perform- 
ance, rather than merely to complicate 
it. On record, he has fulfilled this role 
behind Billie Holiday in the ‘thirties 
(ll Get By, Easy Living, 1937) and 
Jimmy Rushing both with Basie and 
more recently (Rosalie, Somebody Stole 
My Gal, 1958; and on the blues Doctor 
Blues, 1955; Don’t You Miss Your 
Baby, 1956). 

The surest test of any jazzman is his 
ability to play the blues. A number of 
expert and highly regarded musicians 
flounder sadly when confronted with this 
most basic of all formulas, and one may 


be justly suspicious of the credentials of 
a musician who lacks the ability to ex- 
plain the blues through his instrument. 
it is only when one hears him playing 
blues, however, that one may fully 
appreciate the real depth of Clayton’s 
playing. The Basie band, like jazz itself, 
was built on the blues, and it cannot be 
said that Buck ever lacked practice (How 
Long Blues, 1939). Of recent years he 
has recorded many blues in both con- 
genial company (Blues from Cat Meets 
Chick, 1955; Blues Blasé, 1957; but par- 
ticularly Come And Get It, 1958) and 
otherwise (Blues In First, Blues In 
Second, 1949; Patricia’s Blues, 1953), all 
of which show an exceptional mastery of 
the idiom. 


I hope an impression has been given 
that Buck Clayton is an exceptional jazz 
musician. The fact is incontrovertible, 
but not such common knowledge that it 
will not bear restatement. He has some 
faults, of course, of a minor nature, but 
the failings of any important artist have 
to be accepted and lived with, and there 
is no need to draw attertian to them. 
The proof of Clayton's abilities lies in 
the recorded performances mentioned 
above, and in countless others. His visit 
to this country is likely to rank with the 
two or three most important exchanges 
yet arranged since the Union ban was 
lifted. 


Don’t miss the show. 


BUCK CLAYTON ¢ A DISCOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH RELEASES CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Br Brunswick 
Co Columbia 
Em Emarcy 
Esq Esquire 


Count Basie & His Orchestra 


Joe Keyes, Carl Smith, Buck Clayton, tpt; George Hunt, Dan Minor, tbn; 
Caughey Roberts, alt; Herschel Evans, Lester Young, ten; Jack Washington, 


Fel Felsted 
Fo Fontana 
HMV HMV 
MGM M-G-M 


Mr Mercury 
Pye Pye 

TopR Top Rank 
Vng Vanguard 
Veg Vogue 


Teddy Wilson & His Orchestra 


bar; Count Basie, p; Claude Williams, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d; 


Jimmy Rushing, voc-l. 


21982 Nice Work If You Can Get It 


New York, 22nd January, 1937. 


61542 Honeysuckle Rose 

61543 Pennies from Heaven—! 
61544 Swinging at the Daisy Chain 
61545 Roseland Shuffle 


Teddy Wilson & His Orchestra 


Buck Clayton, tpt; Benny Goodman, clit; Lester Young, ten; Teddy Wilson, 
p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d; Billie Holiday, voc. 


BrE LAT8028 
BrE LA8589 
BrE LAT8028 
BrE LA8589 63123 


Blues In The Dark—1] 


Buck Clayton, tpt; Prince Robinson, cit; Vido Musso, ten; Teddy Wilson, 
p; Allan Reuss, g; Walter Page, bs; Cozy Cole, d; Billie Holiday, voc. 


New York, Ist November, 1937. 
PhE BBR8I1S5 


Count Basie & His Orchestra 
Personnel as for 13th October, 1937, but add Jimmy Rushing voc-l. 


New York, 3rd january, 1938. 
BrE LAT8028 


Teddy Wilson & His Orchestra 


New York, 25th January, 1937. 


20570 Why Was | Born 
20571 | Must Have That Man 


Teddy Wilson & His Orchestra 


Buck Clayton, tpt; Johnny Hodges, alt; Lester Young, ten; Teddy Wilson, clt; Johnny Hodges, alt; 
p; Atlan Reuss, g; Artie Bernstein, bs; Cozy Cole, d; Billie Holiday, voc. 


CoE 3381034 22194 


PhE BBR8061, FonE TFEI7010 


When You're Smiling 


Buck Clayton, tpt; Benny Morton, tbn; Lester Young, ten; Teddy Wilson, 
p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d; Billie Holiday, voc. 


New York, 6th January, 1938. 
PhE BBR8061 


Benny Goodman—Carnegie Halli Jazz Concert 
Harry James, Buck Clayton, tpt; Vernon Brown, tbn; Benny Goodman, 


New York, 11th May, 1937. 


21119 I'll Get By 


Teddy Wilson & His Orchestra 


Buck Clayton, tpt; Buster Bailey, cit; Lester Young, ten; Teddy Wilson, 


CoE 3351034 


Honeysuckle Rose 


Lester Young, ten; Harry Carney, bar; Count 


Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Gene Krupa, d. 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 16th January, 1938. 
PhE BBL7001 


Count Basie & His Orchestra 


p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d; Billie Holiday, voc. 


Personnel as for 3rd January. 


New York, 16th February, 1938. 


New York, Ist June, 1937. 63286 Sent For You Yesterday—! BrE LA8589 
21217 Foolin’ Myself PhE BBR806! 63287 Every Tub BrE LA8589 
21218 Easy Living PhE BBR8061 63289 Swinging The Blues BrE LAT8028 


Billie Holiday & Her Orchestra 


Billie Holiday, voc, acc; Buck Clayton, tpt; Edmond Hall, cit; Lester 
Young, ten; James Sherman, p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo 


Jones, d. 


New York, 15th June, 1937. 


21249-2 Me, Myself And | 
21252-1 Without Your Love 


Count Basie & His Orchestra 


Buck Clayton, Ed Lewis, Bobby Moore, tpt; George Hunt, Dan Minor, 
Eddie Durham, tbn; Earl Warren, alt; Herschel 
ten; Jack Washington, bar; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter 


Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 


New York, 7th July, 


62332 One O'Clock jump ° 
62334 John’s Idea 


Personnel as for 7 July, except Bobby Hicks, tpt replaces Moore; Benny 


Morton added. 


New York, 


62683 Out Of The Window 


Hunt and Hicks. 


FonE TFEI7010 
PhE BBR8032 


BrE LAT8028 64750 
BrE LAT8028 


63919 Blue And Sentimental 
64473 Texas Shuffle 


64747 Shorty George 
1937. 64749 Do You Wanna Jump, Children—1! 
Panassie Stomp 


As for 16th February, except Benny Morton, tbn; Harry Edison, tpt replace 


New York, 6th June, 1938. 
BrE LAT8028 


Personnel as for 6th June, except Dickie Wells, tbn replaces Durham. 


New York, 22nd August, 1938. 
BrE LAT8028 


Evans, Lester Young, Personnel as for 22nd August. 


New: York, 16th November, 1938. 
BrE LA8589 
BrE LAT8028 
BrE LAT8028 


Personnel as for 16th November, 1938, but add Shad Collins, tpt; Chu 


13th October, 1937. 64982 
BrE LA8589 64984 


Jive At Five 


Evil Blues—! 


Berry, ten; while Herschel Evans, and Benny Moten may be absent. 


2nd February, 1939. 
BrE LAT8028 
BrE LAT8028 
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Personnel as for 2nd February, except Buddy Tate, ten replaces Berry. 
New York, 19th March, 1939 
W24244 Jump For Me CoE SEG7576 


Personnel as for 19th March, except Basie plays organ. 
Chicago, 19th May, 1939 
WC2596 Nobody Knows—1! PhE BBL7190 


Personnel as for 19th May. Basie reverts to piano. 

New York, 15th June, 1939. 
PhE BBR8036, BBE12083 
PhE BBR8036, BBE12083 


W24340 Miss Thing—Part | 
W24341 Miss Thing—Parte 2 


Personnel as for 15th June. 
Chicago, 24th June, 1939. 
WC2634 How Long Bives—! PhE BBL7190 


Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Killian, Ed Lewis, tpt; Vic Dickenson, 
Dan Minor, Dicky Wells, tbn; Earl Warren, alt; Lester Young, Buddy 
Tate, ten; Jack Washington, bar; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; 
Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d; Jimmy Rushing, voc-l. 

New York, 19th March, 1940. 


WwC026655 | Never Knew PhE BBL7141 
WwWC026656 Tickle Toe PhE BBL7141 
WwC026658 Louisiana PhE BBL7141 
WC02666! Blues—! PhE BBL7190 


Personnel as for 19th March, but add Tab Smith, alt-2.~ 

New York, 31st May, 1940. 
WC026870 Blow Top—2 PhE BBL7141 
wC02687! Gone With What Wind PhE BBL7141 


Personnel as for 31st May. 

Chicago, 8th August, 1939. 
WwC3255 The World is Mad—Part | PhE BBR8036, BBE12083 
WwC3256 The World is Mad—Part 2 PhE BBR8036, BBEI2083 


Personnel as for 8th August, but Ed Cuffee, tbn, Don Byas, ten replace 
Dickenson and Young; and add Tab Smith, alt. 

28th january, 1941. 
29584 Tuesday At Ten PhE BBL7141 


Personnel as for 28th january, except Kenny Clarke, d-3 replaces Jones. 

New York, 2nd June, 1941. 
30521 Down, Down, Down—3 PhE BBL7141 
30522 Tune Town Shuffle PhE BBL7141 


Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Killian, Ed Lewis, tpt; Ed Cuffee, Eli 
Robinson, Robert Scott, tbn; Earl Warren, Tab Smith, alt; Don Byas, 
Buddy Tate, ten; Jack Washington, bar; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, 
g: Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 2nd July, 1941. 
30834 Diggin’ For Dex PhE BBL7141 


Personne! as for 2nd july. except Dicky Wells, tbn replaces Cuffee. Add 
Jimmy Rushing, voc-l. 

New York, 24th September, 1941. 
31354 Fiesta In Blue PhE BBL7141, FonE TFL5001 
31356 Take Me Back Baby—! PhE BBL7190 


Personne! as for 24th September. 
New York, 3rd November, 1941. 
31643 Platterbrains PhE BBL7141 


Personne! as for 3rd November. 

New York, 17th November, 1941. 
31766 Down For Double PhE BBI7141 
31768 Harvard Blues—! PhE BBL7190 


Personne! as for 17th November, 1941. 

New York, 21st January, 1942. 
32274 One O'Clock Jump FonE TFLS5001 
32276 "Ay Now FonE TFL5046 


Personnel as for 21st January, except Jerry Blake, alt, clit replaces Tab 
Smith. Chicago, 3rd April, 1942. 
C4226 I'm Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town—I PhE BBL7190 


Count Basie & His All American Rhythm Section 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Don Byas, ten; Count Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; 
Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 


Hollywood, 24th July, 1942. 
HC0874 Royal Garden Blues CoE SEG7578, PhE BBL7i90 


HC0875 Bugle Blues PhE BBL7190 
C0880 St. Louis Blues: CoE SEG7578 


Count Basie & His Orchestra 

Buck Clayton, Harry Edison, Al Killian, Ed Lewis, tpt; Dicky Wells, 

Eli Robinson, Robert Scott, tbn; Earl Warren, alt, voc-l; Caughey Roberts, 

alt; Buddy Tate, Don Byas, ten; Jack Washington, bar; Count Basie, 

p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

Hollywood, 27th July, 1942. 
FonE TFL5046, TFEI7115 
FonE TFL5046, TFEI7115 


HC0889 Ride On—1 
HC0893 Ain't It The Truth 


Kansas City Seven 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Lester Young, ten, cit; Count 
Basie, p; Freddie Greene, g; Rodney Richardson, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 22nd March, 1944. 


HLK21! After Theatre Jump MerE MG25015, EmAE EJT751 
HLK22 Six Cats And A Prince MerE MG25015, EmAE EjT751 
HLK24 Destination K.C. MerE MG25015, EmAE EjT751 


Coleman Hawkins Quintet 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Teddy Wilson, p; Slam Stewart, 
bs; Denzil Best, d. 

New York, 12th October, 1944. 
HL66 Beyond The Blue Horizon MerE EP-1-6029 
HL67 A Shanty In Old Shanty Town MerE EP-1-6029 


Teddy Wilson & The All Stars 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Ben Webster, ten; Teddy Wilson. p; Al Casey. g; 
Al Hall, bs; J. C. Heard, d. 

New York, 14th August, 1945. 


5296 \f Dreams Come True MGM EP648 
5297 | Can't Get Started MGM EP648 
5298 Stompin’ At The Savoy MGM EP586 
5299 Blues Too MGM EP648 


Sir Charles Thompson’s All Stars 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Charlie Parker, alt; Dexter Gordon, ten; Sir Charles 
Thompson, p; Danny Barker, g; Jimmy Butts, bs; J. C. Heard, d. 

New York, 4th September, 1945. 


R1030 Taking Off VgE LDEO32 
R1031 If | Had You VgE LDEO32 
R1032 20th Century Blues VgE LDEO32 
R1033 The Street Beat VgE LDEO32 


Jazz At The Philharmonic 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Charlie Parker, Willie Smith, alt-l; Coleman Hawkins. 
Lester Young, ten; Ken Kersey, p; Irving Ashby, g-l; Billy Hadnott, bs; 
Buddy Rich, d. 
22nd April, 1947. 
J.A.P.T. Blues—1 CoE 33CX10035 
Slow Drag CoE 33CX10035 


Jazz At The Philharmonic 

Buck Clayton, tpt; Trummy Young, tbn; Willie Smith, alt; Flip Phillips, 
ten; Coleman Hawkins, ten-l; Ken Kersey, p:; Benny Fonville, bs; Buddy 
Rich, d. 


Spring, 1947. 
Bill Boy Blues CoE 33CX10032 
How High The Moon—! CoE 33CX10032 


Buck Clayton & His Orchestra 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Merrill Stepter, tpt-l; Don Byas, ten-l; Charlie Lewis, 
p; Georges Hadjo, bs; Wallace Bishop, d. 

Paris, 10th October, 1949. 


Rj901 Swingin’ At Sundown—!] VgE LAEI2032, V2361 


RJ903 Sugar Blues—1! VgE LAE12032 
RJ904 Blues In First VgE LAEI2032, EPVII01 
Rj905 Don’s Blues—1 VgE LAE12032 

Blues In Second VgE EPVII01 


Earl Hines Quintet 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Barney Bigard, cl; Earl Hines, p; Arvell Shaw, bs; 
Wallace Bishop, d. 

Paris, 4th November, 1949. 


RjS908-1 Chicago Esq 10-055, VgE EPV1144 
RJS909-3 Night Life In Pompeii Esq 10-090, VgE EPV1144 
RjS910-1 Japanese Sandman Esq 10-100 
Rhythm Business Esq 10-100, VgE EPV1144 
RJS913-2 Air France Stomp Esq 10-090, VgE EPV1144 


The Buck Clayton Quartet With Bilf Coleman 

Buck Clayton, Bill Coleman, tpt; Andre Persiany, p; Georges Hadjo, bs; 

Wallace Bishop, d. Paris, 23rd November, 1949. 
Sweet Georgia Brown VgE EPV1101 
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Add Merrill Stepter, tpt. same date. 


B.C. and B.C. VgE EPV1101 
Benny Goodman Piays For Fletcher Henderson 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Lou McGarity, tbn; Benny Goodman, clit; Teddy Wilson, 
p; Johnny Smith, g; Eddie Safranski, bs; Gene Krupa, d. 
New York, Ist April, 1951. 
Honeysuckle Rose CoE 33SX1020, FonE TFR6022 
One O'Clock Jump CoE 33$X1020, FonE TFR6022 
Note: taken from a radio broadcast over WNEW, New York. 


Joe Bushkin & His Quartet 

Buck Clayton, tpt; Joe Bushkin, p; Eddie Safranski, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 31st July, 1951. 
FonE TFLS014 

They Can't Take That Away From Me FonE TFLS014 

California, Here | Come FonE TFL5014 

Dinah FonE TFL5014 


If | Had You 


Personnel as for 31st July. 

New York, 7th August, 1951. 
FonE TFL5014 
FonE TFL5014 
FonE TFL5014 
FonE TFLS014 


At Sundown 

Ol’ Man River 
Once In A While 
High Cotton 


Paul Quinichette & His Orchestra 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Paul Quinichette, ten; Count Basie, 
p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Gus Johnson, d. 
New York, February, 1952. 
: EmAE EREI502 
EmAE ERE1502 
EmAE ERE1502 


YB4815-1 Shad Roe 
YB4817 Crew Cut 
YB4818-1 The Hook 


Buck Clayton Orchestra 
Buck Clayton, tpt; ‘Big Chief’’ Russell Moore, tbn; Mezz Mezzrow, cit-l; 
Gene Sedric, ten-2; Red Richards, p; Pierre Michelot, bs; Kansas Fields, d. 
Paris, 2nd April, 1953. 
53-v4497 Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams-1-2 VgE LAE12032, V2228 
53-v4498 Rose Room-1-2 VgE LAE12032, V2228 
53-v4499 Sweethearts On Parade 
VgE LAE12032, LDE102, EPV1043, V2285 
53-v4500 Patricia's Blues 
VgE LAE12032, LDE102, EPV1043, V2361 
VgE LAE12032, LDE102, EPV1043 
VgE LAEI2032, LDEI02, EPV1043 
VgE LAE1I2032, V2286 
VgE LAE12032, V2286 
VgE LAE12032 


53-v4501 Special B.C. 
53-v4502 She’s Funny That Way 
53-v4503 Lazy River-1-2 
53-v4504 West End Blues-! 

St. Louis Blues 


Buck Clayton-Gene Sedric Group 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Gene Sedric, cit-l, ten; Mezz Mezzrow, cit; Red 
Richards, p; Georges Hadjo, bs; Kansas Fields, d. 
Paris, 26th May, 1953. 
VgE LDEI02, V2285 
Vgt LAE12032 


54-v4588 Blues For Fats Waller—1 
54-v4589 Catchin’ The Boat Train 


Cuttin’ In VgE LDE102 
Clarinet Blues—! VgE LDE102 
Keepin’ Out VgE LDEI02 


Buck Clayton With Alix Combelle & His Orchestra 
Buck Clayton, tpt, arr; Alex Renard, Pierre Selin, Aime Hanuche, Andre 
Simon, tpt; Rene Godard, Jean-Jacques Leger, alt; Alix Combelle, ten, Idr; 
Henri Bernard, ten; Henri Jouet, bar; Jean-Claude Pelletier, p; Roger 
Chaput, g; Yvon Le Guen, bs; Christian Garros, d; Chonanard, bo. 
Paris, 20-21st October, 1953. 
Sahiva Boogie VgE LDEI40 
Basie Days VgE LDE140 


Strolling Blues VgE LDE140 
Jumping On The Rebound VgE LDE140 
54-v4758 Who VgE LDE1I40 


Beatin’ The Count 
Blues In Brass 
54-v4759 Relax Alix 


VgE LDE140, V2330 
VgE LDE140, V2330 
VgE LDE140 


Buck Clayton With Gerard Pochonet’s All Stars 

Buck Clayton, Guy Longnon, tpt; Benny Vasseur, tbn-l; Michel de Villiers, 

clt, bar; Andre Persiany, p; Jean-Pierre Sasson, g; Alvin ‘Buddy’ Banks, 

bs; Gerard Pochonet, d. 

Paris, 6th November, 1953. 
HMV 7EG8279 
HMV 7EG8279 


OLA6727 Blues For Hazel—a 
OLA6728 Stompin At The Savoy—! 


Buck Clayton With Gerard Pochonet’s Ali Stars 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Benny Vasseur, tbn; Jose Germain, alt; Andre Ross, 
ten; Michel de Villiers, bar; Andre Persiany, p; Charlie Blareau, bs; 
Gerard Pochonet, d. 
Paris, 12th November, 1953. 
Confessin’ HMV 7EG8279 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 

Buck Clayton, Joe Newman, tpt; Urbie Green, Benny Powell, tmb; Lem 

Davis, alt; Julian Dash, ten; Charlie Fowlkes, bar; Sir Charles Thompson, 

p; Freddie Greene, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 14th December, 1953. 
PhE BBL7040 
PhE BBL7040 


Sentimental Journey 
Moten Swing 


Personnel as for 14th December, except Henderson Chambers, tbn, 

replaces Powell. 

New York, 16th December, 1953. 
PhE BBL7032 
PhE BBL7032 
PhE BBL7032 
PhE BBL7032 


Robbins’ Nest 

The Huckle Buck 
COS50534 Christopher Columbus 
CO50531 Lean Baby 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 
Buck Clayton, Joe Thomas, tpt; Urbie Green, Trummy Young, tbn; Woody 
Herman, cit; Lem Davis, alt; Julian Dash, Al Cohn, ten; Jimmy Jones, 
p; Steve Jordan, g; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 
New York, 3ist March, 1954. 
How Hi the Fi PhE BBL7040 
Blue Moon PhE BBL7040 
CO51245 Jumpin’ At The Woodside—a PhE BBL7040 


a—sections of this recording were combined with sections of the recording 
made on 13th August, 1954. 


Buck Clayton & His Band 
Buck Clayton, Ruby Braff, tpt; Benny Morton, tbn-l; Buddy Tate, ten-l; 
Jimmy Jones, p; Steve Jordan, g; Aaron Bell, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d. 
New York, Ist July, 1954. 
Just A Groove VngE PPT12006 
Kandee—1 VngE PPT12006 
1 Can't Get Started—! VngE PPT12006 
Love Is Just Around The Corner—! VngE PPT12006 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 

Buck Clayton, Joe Newman, tpt; Urbie Green, Trummy Young, tbn; Lem 

Davis, alt; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Charlie Fowlkes, bar; Billy Kyle. p; 

Freddie Greene, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 13th August, 1954. 
PhE BBL7068 
PhE BBL7068 


CO52505 Don’t Be That Way 
CO52506 Undecided 

CO52507 Blue And Sentimental PhE BBL7087 
CO51245 Jumpin’ At The Woodside—a PhE BBL5087 
a—sections of this recording were combined with sections of the recording 
made on 31st March, 1954. 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 
Buck Clayton, Ruby Braff, tpt; Dicky Harris. Benny Green, tbn; Coleman 
Hawkins, Buddy Tate, ten; Al Waslohn, p; Steve Jordan, g; Milt Hinton. 
bs; Jo Jones, d; Jack Ackerman, tap-dancing—! ). 
New York, 15th March, 1955. 
Broadway PhE BBL7087 
CO52631 Out Of Nowhere PhE BBL7129 
CO52632 Blue Lou PhE BBL7129 
Rock-A-Bye Basie—! PhE BBL7087 


The Benny Goodman Story 

Buck Clayton, Chris Griffin, John Best. Conrad Gozzo, Irving Goodman, 
possibly Ray Linn, tpt; Murray McEachern, Urbie Green, Jimmy Priddy, 
tbn; Benny Goodman, cit; Hymie Schertzer, Blake Reynolds, alt; Babe 
Rusin, Stan Getz, ten; Teddy Wilson, p; Allan Reuss, g; George Duvivier, 
b; Gene Krupa, d; Martha Tilton, voc-!. 


Hollywood, August, 1955. 
Let's Dance BrE LAT8102, O£9220 
Down South Camp Meeting BrE LAT8102. O&9220 
King Porter Stomp BrE LAT8102, O&9220 
It's Been So Long BrE LAT8102, O&9220 
Roll ‘Em BrE LAT8102, O€922! 
Bugle Call Rag BrE LAT8102, O€9221 
Don’t Be That Way BrE LAT8102, O€922! 
You Turned The Tables On Me—! BrE LAT8102, O€922) 
Goody Goody BrE LAT8102, O&9222 
Stompin’ At The Savoy BrE LAT8102, O€9222 
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One O'Clock Jump BrE LAT8102, O€9222 


And The Angels Sing—1 BrE LAT8103, O£9224 
Jersey Bounce BrE LAT8103, O€9224 
Sometimes I'm Happy BrE LAT8103, O€9225 
Shine BrE LAT8103, O€9225 
Sing Sing Sing BrE LAT8103, O£9225 


Benny Goodman Octet 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Urbie Green, tbn; Benny Goodman, cit; Stan Getz, 
ten; Teddy Wilson, p; Allan Reuss, g; George Duvivier, bs; Gene Krupa, d. 
same date. 
Slipped Disc BrE LAT8102, O£9222 
Note: The full band personnel is a collective one. Exact recording dates 
are mot known, though they occupied two weeks in early August. 


Buck Clayton & His Orchestra, Jimmy Rushing & Ada Moore 
Buck Clayton, Emmett Berry, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Eddie Barefield, 
clt, alt; Budd Johnson, ten; Willard Brown, bar; Sir Charles Thompson, 
p; Steve Jordan, g; Aaron Bell, bs; Jo Jones, d; Jimmy Rushing, v-1; 
Ada Moore, v-2. 
New York, 18th Auguste, 1955. 
Any Place | Hang My Hat Is Home—2 PhE BBL7105 
Pretty Little Baby—1! PhE BBL7105 
I've Got A Feeling I’m Falling—2 PhE BBL7105, BBEI2150 
If | Could Be With You-1-2 PhE BBL7105, BBEI2150 
Ain't She Sweet PhE BBL7105 


Same personnel as 18th August. “ 
New York, 19th Auguse, 1955. 
You're My Thrill—2 PhE BBL7105 
Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea—2 

PhE BBL7105, BBEI2150 
Gee Baby Ain't | Good To You—! PhE BBL7105, BBEI2150 


Personne! as for 19th August, except Ken Kersey, p; Milt Hinton, bs; 
Osie Johnson, d, replace Thompson, Bell, Jones. 
New York, 23rd August, 1955. 


Any Place | Hang My Hat Is Home—2 PhE BBL7105 
Cool Breeze Woman—! PhE BBL7105 
1 Can't Give You Anything But Love PhE BBL7105 
Blues PhE BBL7105 
After You've Gone—1! PhE BBL7105 


Frankie Laine With Buck Clayton & His Orchestra 

Frankie Laine, voc, acc; Buck Clayton, Ray Copeland, tpt; Urbie Green, 

tbn; Hilton Jefferson, alt; Budd Johnson, Nick Nicholas, ten; Dave McRae, 

bar; Sir Charles Thompson, p; Clifton Best, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d. 
New York, 24th October, 1955. 


ZEP37276 Baby, Baby All The Time PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37328 S'posin’ PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37329 That Old Feeling PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37330 You Can Depend On Me PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37331 Stars Fell On Alabama PhE BBL7080 


Personnel as for 24th October, except Urbie Green omitted; add Lawrence 
Brown, Jay Jay Johnson, Kai Winding, tbn. 

New York, 25th October, 1955. 
ZEP37278 Roses Of Picardy PhE BBL7080 


Personne! as for 25th October, except Lawrence Brown omitted; Bobby 
Donaldson, d replaces Jones. 

New York, 26th October, 1955. 
ZEP37277 Taking A Chance On Love PhE BBL7080 


Acc. Buck Clayton, tpt; Urbie Green, Dicky Wells, tbn; Hilton Jefferson, 
alt; Budd Johnson, Al Sears, ten; Dave McRae, bar; Sir Charles Thompson, 
p; Clifton Best, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d. 


same date. 
ZEP37342 Until The Real Thing Comes Along PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37343 If You Were Mine PhE BBL7080 
ZEP37344 My Old Flame PhE BBL7080 


Benhy Goodman & His Sextet With Rosemary Clooney 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Urbie Green, tbn; Benny Goodman, cit: Dick Hyman, 
p; Aaron Bell, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d; Rosemary Clooney, voc-l. 

New York, 14th November, 1955. 


€O54293-1 It's A Bad For Me—il—a PhE BBE12038 
CO54294-1 Goodbye—! PhE BBE12038 
CO54295-1 That's A Plenty PhE BBE12038 


a—Benny Goodman also ‘sings’ on this title. 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 
Buck Clayton, Billy Butterfield, Ruby Braff, tpt; J. C. Higginbotham, tbn; 
Tyree Glenn, tbn, vib; Coleman Hawkins, Julian Dash, ten; Ken Kersey, 
p: Steve Jordan, g; Walter Page, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d. 

5th March, 1956. 
CO55544 All The Cats Join In PhE BBL7129 


Omit Tyree Glenn. Add Jimmy Rushing, voc. 


same date. 
CO55546 Don’t You Miss Your Baby 


Buck Clayton’s All Stars 
Buck Clayton, tpt; J. J. Johnson, tbn; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Dick Katz, 
p; Bennie Moten, bs; Gus Johnson, d. 

Newport, Rhode Island, 6th July, 1956. 


CO56793 You Can Depend On Me PhE BBE7152 
CO56794 In A Mellotone PhE BBE7152 
CO56795 Newport Jump PhE BBE7152 


Jimmy Rushing With Buck Clayton & His Orchestra 
Jimmy Rushing, voc; acc. Buck Clayton, Ernie Royal, tpt; Vic Dickenson, 
tbn; Hilton Jefferson, alt; Buddy Tate, ten; Danny Bank, bar; Hank Jones, 
p; Clifton Best, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 6th November, 1956. 


CO56714 Careless Love PhE BBL7166 
CO56715 Doctor Blues PhE BBL7166 
CO56716 Rosetta PhE BBL7166 
Jimmy Rushing 


Jimmy Rushing, voc; acc. Buck Clayton, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Tony 
Parenti, cit; Cliff Jackson, p; Zutty Singleton, d. 
New York, 7th November, 1956. 


‘COS6717_ Orleans PhE BBL7166 


CO56718 Baby Won't You Please Come Home PhE BBL7166 


Acc. Buck Clayton, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Buddy Tate, ten; Cliff Jackson, 
p; Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 


same date. 
CO56719 Piney Brown Blues PhE BBL7166 
CO56720 'Tain’t Nobody’s Bizness If | Do PhE BBL7166 
C056721 I'm Gonna Move To The Outskirts Of Town PhE BBL7166 
Jimmy Rushing, voc, p; acc. Walter Page, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

same date. 
CO56722 Tricks Ain’t Walking No More PhE BBL7166 


Acc. Buck Clayton, Billy Butterfield, Ed Lewis, tpt; Urbie Green, Dicky 
Wells, tbn; Rudy Powell, Hilton Jefferson, alt; Budd Johnson, ten; Dave 
McRae, bar; Hank Jones, p; Steve Jordan, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d. 


same date. 
C065723 Old Fashioned Love PhE BBL7166 
CO56724 Lullaby Of Broadway PhE BBL7166 
CO56725 Some Of These Days PhE BBL7166 


Buck Clayton Septet 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Earl Warren, alt; Hank Jones, 
p; Kenny Burrell, g; Aaron Bell, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, March, 1957. 


RRIOIO-A Buck Huckles VngE PPLI1010 
Claytonia VngE PPLIIOIG 
Cool Too VngE PPL11010 
Squeeze Me VngE PPL11010 
RR1010-B Good Morning Blues VngE PPLI1010 
Ballin’ The Jack VngE PPLI1010 
Blues Blase VngE PPLI1I010 
The Queen's Express VngE PPL11010 


Buck Clayton & His All Stars 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Vic Dickenson, tbn; Buddy Tate, ten; Dick Katz, pi; 
Walter Page, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d. 

New York, October, 1957. 


Thou Swell PhE BBL7217 
Love Drop PhE BBL7217 
At Sundown PhE BBL7217 
You Can't Fight The Sattelite Blues PhE BBL7217 
Wooster-shire PhE BBL7217 
{ Hadn't Anyone Till You PhE BBL7217 
Cookin’ Joe C PhE BBL7217 
Makin’ Whoopee PhE BBL7217 
Jive At Five PhE BBL7217 


Dicky Wells—Bones For The King 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Rudy Rutherford, clit, bar; Buddy 
Tate, ten, bar; Skip Hall, p; Everett Barksdale, g; Major Holley, bs; Jo 
Jones, d. 

New York, 4th February, 1958. 


Hello, Smack! Fel FAJ7006 
Come And Get It Fel FAJ7006 
Stan's Dance Fel FAJ7006 
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Buddy Tate & His Orchestra 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Earl Warren, alt, bar; Buddy Tate, 
cen; Skip Hall, p; Lord Washbrook, g; Aaron Bell, bs; Jo Jones, d. 
New York, 12th February, 1958. 
Moon Eyes Fel FAJ7004 
Rockin’ Steve Fel FAJ7004 
Rompin’ With Buck Fel FAJ7004 


Coleman Hawkins—The High & Mighty Hawk 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Coleman Hawkins, ten; Hank Jones, p; Ray Brown, 
ps; Mickey Sheen, d. 

New York, 18-19th February, 1958. 


Bird Of Prey Blues Fel FAJ7005 
My One And Only Love Fel FAJ7005 
Vignette Fel FAJ7005 
Ooh-wee, Miss G.P.! Fel FAJ7005 
You've Changed Fel FAJ7005 
Get Set Fel FAJ7005 


Little Jimmy Rushing & The Big Brass 

Jimmy Rushing, voc; acc. Mel Davis, Emmett Berry, Buck Clayton, Bernie 

Glow, tpt; Vic Dickenson, Dickie Wells, Urbie Green, tbn; Earl Warren, 

Rudy Powell, alt; Coleman Hawkins, Buddy Tate, ten; Danny Banks, bar; 

Nat Pierce, p, cls-l; Danny Barker, g; Milt Hinton, bs; Jo Jones, d. 

New York, 20th February, 1958. 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 


060472 I'm Coming Virginia 
C060473 Mister Five By Five 
C060474 June Night 
C060475 Rosalie 


Personal as for 20th February, except Doc Cheatham, tpt; Frank Rehak, 

tbn; and Osie Johnson, d, replace Glow, Dickenson, and Jones. 

New York, 26th February, 1958. 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 
PhE BBL7252 


C060476 Knock Me A Kiss—] 
€060477 Jimmy’s Blues 
C060478 Someday Sweetheart 
060479 Harvard Blues 


Personnel as for 26th February. 
New York, 27th February, 1958. 


C060480 It's A Sin To Tell A Lie PhE BBL7252 


C060481 Travelin’ Light 
CO60482 When You're Smiling 
C060483 Somebody Stole My Gal 


PhE BBL7252 
PhE 88[7252 
PhE BBL7252 


Sidney Bechet—Concert a Bruxelles 
Buck Clayton, tpt; Sidney Bechet, sop; Vic Dickenson, tbn; George Wein, 
p; Arvell Shaw, bs; Kansas Fields, d. 

Brussels, July-August, 1958. 


1LP12006-A Indiana Pye NPL28006 
Society Blues Pye NPL28006 
St. Louis Biues Pye NPL28006 
1LP12006-B In A Sentimental Mood Pye NPL28006 
All Of Me Pye NPL28006 
Swanee River Pye NPL28006 
The Saints Pye NPL28006 


Buck Clayton—Songs For Swingers 

Buck Clayton, Emmett Berry, tpt; Dicky Wells, tbn; Earl Warren, alt, 

clt-l; Buddy Tate, ten; Al Williams, p; Gene Ramey, bs; Herbie Lovelle, d. 
New York, 25th November, 1958. 


Mean To Me PhE BBL7317 
Buckini—1 PhE BBL7317 
Moonglow—1 PhE BBL7317 
Sunday PhE BBL7317 
Swinging At The Copper Rail PhE BBL7317 
Outer Drive PhE BBL7317 
Swingin’ Along On Broadway PhE BBL7317 
Night Train PhE BBL7317 


Buck Clayton & Mae Barnes 
Mae Barnes, voc; Buck Clayton, tpt; Ray Tunia, p; Aaron Bell, bs; Jo 
Jones, d. 

New York. 
TopR JKR8004 
TopR JKR8004 


Wonderful 
Umbrella Man 


Ray Bryant, p; replaces Tunia. 

same date. 
TopR JKR8004 
TopR JKR8004 


Blues In My Heart 
They Raided The Joint 


““MEET MICK MULLIGAN”’ 


ON THE 


Mama Don’t Allow It; All Of Me; Rocking Chair; 

Du Schoen; There'll Be Some Changes Made; Girl Of My Dreams; 

Ace In The Hole; Alexander's Ragtime Band; Oh You Beautiful Doll; 

Muskrat Ramble; Sweet Lorraine; When You're Smiling; After 
You’ve Gone; I'll See You In My Dreams. 


NJL 21 (12” L.P.)* 
*Available October. ° 


MR. ACKER BILK on E.P._ 


“MR. ACKER BILK REQUESTS”—Part 1 


Travelling Blues; Delia Gone; Gladiolus Rag; 
NJE 1070 (7” E.P.) 
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“... a glowing account of one 
of the all-time giants.” 
Richard Attenborough. 


Bei Mir Bist | 

| 

| with Vic Dickenson, Buck 

| Clayton, Arvell Shaw, George 

| Wein, and Kansas Fields. 

! Indiana; Society Blues; 
St. Louis Blues; In A 

| Sentimental Mood; All 

Of Me; Swanee River; 
~ J When The Saints Go 
Marching In. 


NPL 28006 (12” L.P.) 


Willy The Weeper. 
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SWINGING WITH BUCK 


When we returned from the U.S. last 
year, we went into Eros House one day 
to see our friends, Harold Davison and 
Jack Higgins. Inevitably, the talk got 
around to what bands and persopalities 
should next be brought into Britain. 
There was complete unanimity about one 
name—Buck Clayton. When we were 
asked which musicians we thought should 
accompany him, we did not need to pon- 
der long. Our recording experiences 
immediately previous to our return had 
givén us very definite opinions on the 
subject. All of the men whose names we 
wrote out that day, with one exception, 
are getting themselves passports and new 
uniforms as we write, ready for Europe. 

We find it hard to believe. A critic’s 
dreams just don’t materialize that way. 
An enormous amount of credit must go 
to Harold Davison, Jack Higgins and, of 
course, Buck himself for their quiet in- 
sistence on the composition of the band. 
It is a genuine band of all-stars, of a kind 
impossible to hear anywhere in the U.S. 
As it showed in the “Songs For 
Swingers” album (made after one re- 
hearsal), it is unique in this day and age. 
It doesn’t rely on gimmicks of any kind. 
It just plays warm, exciting, honest jazz, 
with all its heart. Its very real artistry 
is natural, never the self-conscious kind. 
It emphasizes the importance of swing- 
ing, individually and as a group. Hearing 
it should be a marvellously refreshing 
experience. And suddenly we realize we 
are on the wrong side of the Atlantic! 

There can be little need for us to write 
in this magazine, where their qualities 
are so frequently praised, about Buck, 
Emmett Berry, Dickie Wells, Buddy Tate 
and Gene Ramey. These great, mature 
musicians are, in our opinion, all playing 
better than ever. Few people in Britain 
have ever heard them in person. and we 
think their performances will be a 
revelation. 

Earl Warren, seldom heard as a soloist 
while with Basie, has been surprising 
everyone with his vel-ment solos on 
recent records. Earlier this year, playing 
the Apollo in Harlem with Buddy Rich’s 
big band, he stole the show. Herbie 
Lovelle, heard to advantage on Buddy 
Tate’s Felsted and Buck’s new LP, is the 
band’s youngest member. Nephew of 
another well-known drummer, Arthur 
Herbert, he is marvellously suited to the 
group, providing a strong drive to the 
ensembles and sensitive support to the 
soloists. 


Al Williams has worthily taken the 
place at the piano of our original 
nominee, Sir Charles Thompson (Sir 
Charles was tied up by the success of his 
quartet at Basie’s). An exciting, quick- 
witted and well-schooled musician, Al 
cites Duke and Tatum as his major 
sources of inspiration. Widely experi- 
enced, he is quickly adaptable to any 
jazz environment. 

We anticipate a big success for the 
group in Europe and hope that this may 
in turn lead to engagements in the U.S. 
on its return. Perhaps next summer music 
and musicians of this kind will be heard, 
as they richly deserve, at the multiplying 
circuses and festivals. 


—643— 
OH, BOY! 


“ The latest addition to the networks is 
an incredibly bad British filmed rock- 
and-roll show that lacks even the one 
saving grace of decent production know- 
how. It featured reasonable fascimilies 
of all our own no-talents, complete to the 
swivel-hipped guitarist, intense-looking 
male singers all badly in need of haircuts, 
female vocal groups who sang amateur- 
ishly and instrumental combos who kept 
the rock-and-roll beat going relentlessly. 
It also had the inevitable screaming 


teen-agers”. 
Sid Bakal, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
July 17. 


DUKESVILLE 


Duke Ellington’s birthday in April was 
his sixtieth, and a milestone, one might 
think, of some significance. His activi- 
ties this year suggest, however, that there 
is no inclination to rest on the well- 
earned heaps of laurels. Rather does he 
seem to be getting younger and more 
energetic. 

The festival reporters will have told 
how once again he took the honours at 
Newport. Another field won, he and his 
caravan of unquiet Americans rolling on 
to fresh triumphs. Keeping pace with 
them, Columbia has been rolling out 
Ellington records in unusual quantity. 

The “Jazz Party” LP seems to us an 
enjoyable variegated package. The two 
items with the symphony percussion are 
novelties, but for once we have a good- 
humoured and unpretentious association 
of diverse talents in which jazz com- 


10 


pletely predominates. Duke’s vigorous 
conducting and the sturdy underpinning 
provided by Sam Woodyard together 
ensured a solid beat. If as a unit this 
gathering of vibraphones, xylophones, 
glockenspiel, marimba, kettle drums, 
tambourine, triangle and bongos doesn’t 
swing as much as, say, Lionel on his own, 
we must recognize that neither probably 
did the assorted percussion which 
assembled for the dances in Congo 
Square! But whether or not you regard 
this temporary addition to the band as 
a stereo gimmick, the fact is that 
“Tymperturbably Blue” is really blue, 
full of moaning and menace. The pass- 
age immediately after the introductory 
brass stabs is in one of the most convinc- 
ing Ellington veins. 

A band boasting a section comprised 
of Shorty Baker, Ray Nance, Clark 
Terry and Cat Anderson is more than 
adequately equipped to furnish trumpet 
solos in exciting variety. Because we 
never hear enough of them on records, 
we can’t help wishing that they had been 
allotted all the space given Dizzy 
Gillespie on the second side. However, 
Dizzy’s is a big name now, and this 
guest appearance was reciprocated the 
next day when Duke played for Norman 


AL WILLIAMS . . . WITH BUCK CLAYTON 
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Granz on a session with Hodges and 
Sweets which, we suspect, will turn out 
to be one of the greatest of the decade. 
And it is interesting, of course, to hear 
Dizzy with a band and a rhythm section 
like Duke’s behind him. He certainly 
seems to be swinging more, especially on 
the blues, and this rather bears out Teddy 
Wilson’s theory that the boppers made a 
mistake in permitting so much com- 
plexity in their rhythm sections. “Hello, 
Little Girl” has typically forthright 
choruses from Jimmy Rushing and an 
excellent piano solo by Jimmy Jones, but 
the big kick (for us) is the hungry, 
shouting brass, which seems to be blow- 
ing big, terrible, 21-gun salutes at Basie. 
And we like Irving -Townsend’s reference 
in the notes to Duke’s and Dizzy’s 
“mutual disregard for the more stone- 
faced brands of jazz”. Only, it is 
Johnny of the obsidian stare who follows 
Dizzy’s bit, with his all-warm, all- 
swinging “All Of Me”, and this is the 
greatest of all alto players and one of the 
five greatest jazz soloists of all time. 


“Toot Suite”, on the first side, is a 
sequence which pleases us very much. 
“Red Garter”, an attractive and stately 
theme, gives us a handsome demonstra- 
tion of Britt’s superb sound and technical 
ability. “Red Shoes” has a brilliant solo 
by Shorty. Note the Bix-like phrase at 
the beginning. “Red Carpet” is, we 
think, the most pleasing Ellington crea- 
tion since “Blues To Be There”. Theme 
and backgrounds are exquisite, and the 
solos by Carney, Procope, Butter and 
Nance are truly expressive and in the 
most essential of Duke’s idioms. Pro- 
cope’s low-register work in Barney’s 
style is beautifully done. Ray Nance’s 
hatted solo, backed by wailing clarinets, 
evokes an atmosphere peculiar to jazz 
and one which only Duke now cares to 
preserve. “Ready, Go!” is another dim. 
and cres. ride for Paul, but it is well 
recorded and this time we can hear the 
storm the orchestra builds into the 
climax. 

Columbia’s second recent LP consists 
of Duke’s music from the sound track of 
“Anatomy Of A Murder”. The best way 
to appreciate it, we believe, is to see the 
movie first, then to familiarize oneself 
with the record. and then to see the 
movie again. No Ellington fan will fail 
to get a thrill from the sound of the band 
in the movie. It is even at times a dis- 
traction, in the sense that one is apt to 
pay too much attention to the music and 
too little to the screen. Certainly, you 
learn to anticipate with delight the entry 
of the characters into their automobiles, 
and to hope they'll drive a long way and 
for a long time. because the band always 
accompanies them. 

The movie, in our opinion, is a good 
one, but it seems unlikely that the version 
shown hereabouts will appear uncensored 
in England. The story is concerned with 
murder following rape, and the subse- 
quent courtroom scenes. Much of the 
language used in connection with the 
actual act of rave, as well as reference to 
the lady’s undergarments. may be ex- 
plained on the grounds of realism, but 
we cannot rid ourselves of an uncomfort- 
able feeling that it was introduced with a 
primarily commercial purpose, in the 
same way that sex and pornography 
become increasingly vital commercial in- 


gredients in the cover and contents of the 
novel. (Right now, “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” is a best-seller in the U.S.!) But 
since James Stewart portrays a jazz- 
loving lawyer, there was real justification 
for a jazz score such as Duke has pro- 
vided. 

Necessarily, the nature and length of 
the different themes are determined by 
the requirements of the film, and in our 
view they are eminently successful. On 
record, some may sound short and frag- 
mentary, but in the movie they serve 
precise purposes—underlining, enhanc- 
ing, suggesting, mystifying. In general, 
the music has a somewhat enigmatic 
quality which constantly adds tension and 
surprise. The main title, as heard at the 
beginning, hints strongly at violence 
while we follow Stewart through a per- 
fectly normal domestic routine, and the 
sad, trailing notes with which Duke 
finishes it are at once envoi and intro- 
duction. 

No other jazz group has composers 
and orchestrators comparable to Duke 
and Strayhorn at its disposal, nor soloists 
so talented, and sixteen men do more for 


mood and implication here than the 
musical masses usually employed by 
Hollywood. In fact, Duke’s normal jazz 
instrumentation seems perfectly adequate. 
The extraordinary range of sounds and 
mastery of dynamics for which his bands 
have always been famous are, of course, 
invaluable, but he has also used his 
soloists with subtle skill both in terms of 
colour and expression. Particularly 
striking are Hodges in “Flirtibird” and 


-“Haupé”, Procope in “ "Way Early Sub- 


tone”, and Shorty in “Almost Cried”. 
Ray Nance, with muted horn in the 
main title and violin in “Low Key 
Lightly” is as tastefully effective as ever, 
while Clark Terry’s volatile horn is 
admirably suited to the title and perform- 
ance which ends Side One — “Happy 
Anatomy”. The titles themselves, as 
usual, are revealing of Duke’s thought, 
humour and imagination. The last one on 
the record is “Upper And Outest”. As 
you guessed, it features Cat. 

There is already talk of more movie 
scores by Duke and we imagine Holly- 
wood’s discovery that jazz is, as it says 
on the sleeve, ‘a powerful emotional pro- 


photo Bradley 


BUDDY TATE . . . WITH THE BUCK CLAYTON ALL STARS. 
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pellent”, will be widely welcomed. It 
can also possibly resolve some of the 
financial difficulties that make leadership 
of big bands so hazardous today. 
Columbia’s third album is even more 
of a surprise. Entitled “Duke Ellington, 
His Piano and His Orchestra, At the Bal 
Masque”, it consists of twelve perform- 
ances, of which only one number, “Satin 
Doll”, is by Duke. The notes indicate 
that this mad collection originated during 
an engagement at the Bal Masque supper- 
club in Miami, where the decor inspired 
Duke to provide his own musical mas- 
querade. It is a masquerade in more 
ways than one. The titles are “Alice 
Blue Gown”, “Who’s Afraid Of The Big 
Bad Wolf?”, “Got A Date With An 
Angel’’, “Poor Butterfly”, “Satan Takes A 
Holiday”, “The Peanut Vendor’’, “Lady 
In Red”, “Indian Love Call”, ‘The Don- 
key Serenade’, “Gypsy Love Song” and 
“Laugh, Clown, Laugh”. Unlikely as 
the titles are, the performances are even 
more astonishing, for the leader and the 
band play a great deal of the time in a 
manner which is definitely out of char- 
acter. References in the notes to Carmen 
Cavallaro and Hal Kemp are a key to 
some of the quaint influences allowed 
sway here! Others equally scandalous 
undoubtedly remain to be identified by 
people better qualified than ourselves. 
We just hope that the seriouser critics 
will not regard all this as a dastardly 
betrayal of the higher jazz principles. We 
remember the hilarious amusement of 
the musicians involved when the record 
was played back to them at the end of 
another session. If it sells a million 


copies, then there may be some cause for 
alarm, but at this point it should be 
examined with consideration for the 
atmosphere of humorous relaxation in 
which it was created. 

In any case, the Ellingtonians are 
impossible to disguise completely. Rab- 
bit remains inescapably Rabbit in “Alice 
Blue Gown” and “Gypsy Love Song”, 
and most of the others remove their 
masks as soon as they begin to solo. The 
sections, too, usually come out under 
their true colours during last choruses 
and rock with violence, as on “Peanut 
Vendor” and “Big Bad Wolf”. Duke 
lives his part the most consistently, but 
can hardly have satisfied requests for 
more piano here, as the sleeve claims, 
for this is not the kind of piano we 
associate with him, nor expect from him. 
Granz has it in quantity and we hope 
Columbia will garner (ha!) some under 
similar circumstances. 

Selections from these albums are also 
appearing on singles, which arouses hope 
that jazz may yet fight its way back into 
popular esteem and onto juke - boxes. 
““Malletoba Spank” has been issued as 
“Spank” in two parts, and “Flirtibird”’ 
and “Anatomy Of A Murder” are 
coupled on another disc. On a third, 
the band accompanies Ozzie Bailey in 
“Hand Me Down Love” and Lil Green- 
wood in “Walkin’ And Singin’ The 
Blues”’. 

In addition to all this, Duke has found 
time to write a brilliant article for the 
second issue of Ralph Gleason’s quar- 
terly, “Jazz”. Like his music, it contains 
original ideas originally expressed. After 
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stating he has no wish “to reach some 
intellectual plateau and look down on 
the people”, he adds: “And, by the same 
token, I don’t want anyone to challenge 
my right to sound completely mad, to 
screech like a wild man, to create the 
mauve melody of a simpering idiot, or to 
write a song that praises God, if I so 
desire”. His description of Bechet and 
Armstrong might well give pause to 
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The question of whether or not jazz is 
an art form must be answered by each 
man according to his lights, but there is 
no doubt that even if jazz is not in the 
final reckoning an art form after all, it 
is certainly misunderstood enough to be 
one. For every word of good sense that 
has been written about jazz there are half 
a dozen pages of flapdoodle, rich, 
imbecilic stuff that can become most 


diverting provided one can cultivate the . 


right attitude of looking at it. 


The old schoolboy howler about a 
polygon being a dead parrot fades into 
insignificance in the face of the mad- 
nesses committed by the writers of books 
on jazz and the jazz life. Everybody 
has his favourites, and mine are stamped 
indelibly on my incredulous mind, deli- 
cate lunacies whose piquancy never dies. 

Take Mr. Harold Flender’s little gem 
of ineptitude, “Paris Blues”, in whose 
opening phrases we can see the dilemma 
into which the unsuspecting novelist is 
thrust by the duality of meaning of 
certain words in the jazz context — 
“Every Monday they jammed _ into 
Marie’s Cave on the left bank for the 
jam session”—which reads like a 
serious case of what Lewis Carroll 
would have described as jam yesterday, 
jam tomorrow and even jam today, in 
fact jam all over the place. 

Then there was Miss Dorothy Baker 
who, in writing the least bad jazz novel 
to date, described her hero, by Huckle- 
berry Finn out of Bix Beiderbecke, as a 
man with a musical talent equal to 
“oh, say Bach’s” which is about as 
relevant to Bix as my _ describing 
Dorothy Baker as a novelist with a 
talent equal to, oh, say Tolstoy’s. I 
think we reached the climax of this 
sort of thing a couple of vears ago with 
Stanford Whitmore’s classic, “Solo”, 
which is a highly credible story about the 
Greatest Pianist in the World who won't 
talk to anybody about anything, won’t 
play with anybody, goes deaf and plays 
a stringless piano in a darkened room in 
the last chapter, all good strong realistic 
stuff. In “Solo” was contained the most 
superb specimen of  pseudo-scholastic 
gibberish ever committed to print— 

“Instead of conventionally flattened 
thirds and sevenths, Jones was dropping 
the remaining notes a half-pitch and 
wrenching the blues notes to normal Es 
and Bs, inverting the whole pattern of 
the blues. And in addition he was lag- 
ging a halfbeat behind the normal 
rhythm, moving smoothly and consist- 
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ently, bouncing along in a private beat 
with terrific poise and confidence”. 

The reference elsewhere in the book to 
the fact that the hero played the chords 
in the bridge passage of “Yesterdays” 
thirty-two different ways becomes even 
more imaginative when one remembers 
that there isn’t any bridge passage in 
“Yesterdays”. This most credible novel 
also has a character who, when he dis- 
covers that the hero plays piano better 
than he does, proceeds to do the logical 
thing and attempts to kill himself. Sup- 
pose the world were really like this. The 
would be suicide is talking to his girl 
about how good the hero is. The con- 
versation goe sas follows— 

Screwball. As good as Crawford? 

Mad Chick. I guess so. 

Screwball. Who else? 

Mad Chick. I’m only a listener. I 
can’t rate him. 

Screwball. Not Lennie? 

Her eyes burned and she wanted to 
cry, “No, not Tristano”. 

Hands up all those whose eyes burn at 
the thought of somebody being better 
than Tristano. 

Fiction, you can see, is in a bad 
enough way, but when you recall the 
technical treatises on jazz, the possibili- 
ties become even more priceless. The 
biggest trap the layman-writer on jazz 
(for some reason most of them are 
laymen-writers) can and does tumble into 
is his unawareness of the fact that words 
in a specialist context usually have a 
specialist meaning, and that to use words 
like “augmented” and “diminished” as 
though they meant what the dictionary 
says they mean is to court disaster of the 
most highly comical kind. A score is 
not a piece of music composed for 
twenty musicians, a key signature has 
nothing to do with the missing name on 
a vital contract, dynamics in music have 
no connection with fulcrums and 
pressures, nor are they to do with 
dynamic performances. It is another of 
the curious idiosyncracies of musical 
terminology that it is very possible for 
a man to play in a sharp key and still 
be very flat, or to blow a C Natural in 
a very unnatural manner. Diminished 
chords are not chords with all their notes 
taken away, and accidentals are always 
intentional. 

It may seem ridiculous of me to hand 
on such elementary tips to would be 
writers, but I have seen in print with my 
own tired eyes many howlers not a whit 
less improbable. Small wonder that so 
many jazz critics have evaded the prob- 
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Benny Green 


lem by dispensing with technicalities 
altogether and issuing bald aesthetic 
judgments instead. Even this method, 
however, requires an elementary know- 
ledge of the English language, an ear for 
its nuances and a passing acquaintance 
with grammar and syntax, and one 
remembers with special affection Rex 
Harris’s wonderful fragment of un- 
conscious humour, “Chicago lies at the 
bottom of Lake Michigan”. 

Then there was Martin Lindsay’s 
delicious little homilectic in “Teach 
Yourself Songwriting”— 

“You will derive great benefit from 
working at songwriting regularly each 
week for a certain number of hours. 
This will get you into good habits of 
mind”. 

Mr. Lindsay does not say what these 
good habits of mind are, but he does say 
> a further masterpiece, “Teach Yourself 
azz”, 

“Jazz musicians tend to be more 
liable than other professions to die 
early deaths from drink, drugs, women 
or overwork”. 

Only the other day a further addition 
was made to our heritage of gaucherie. 
In a book called “Bugles for Beider- 
becke” the author said, 

“By the end of 1927 all that was of 
intrinsic merit ever to be said in jazz 
had already been said” . 

and followed it up with another collec- 
tor’s item, 

“As a performer on the alto and 
baritone saxophone, Jimmy Dorsey 
has never acknowledged a superior”. 
Then there was our old friend Harris 

again with “It needed onlv a spark to 
set Simeon’s instrument afire” and “Mar- 
able’s bands were composed of rolling 
stones”. 

But perhaps the most diverting ap- 
proach of all is the Goneworthy Method 
by which the writer invents his own 
vocabulary. Sentences like, 

“Max’s long lines are dug by this 
cat beatwise, but jazzically the jump- 
worthy will find a mean scene for 
funky wailing, man” 

besides being enlightening to the un- 
informed, have the added advantage of 
having skirted the problems of language, 
logic and commonsense altogether and 
entered the realm of semantic invention. 

However. there are more ways than 
one of swinging a cat, and if anybody 
ever tells you jazz literature is not worth 
reading, don’t you believe it. Jazz writ- 
ing contains more laughs than a cageful 
of hyenas. 
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MOSE ALLISON 
YOUNG MAN MOSE: 
Somebody Else Is Taking My Place; Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore*; Bye Bye Blues; How 
Long Has This Been Going On; | Told Ya | 
Love Ya, Now Get Out (19 min.)—Baby Let 
Me Hold Your Hand; Stroll; |! Hadn’t Anyone 
'Til Yout; My Kind Of Love; Sleepy Time Gal 
(194 min.) 


(Esquire 32-083. 12inLP. 37s. 9}d.) 


Mose Allison here forsakes his own 
compositions for more standard fare, but 
still manages to instil his own particular 
brand of wispy blues music into these old 
tunes. Perhaps because I know and love 
many of these oldies I like this record 
even better than his more famous ‘Back 
Country Suite’. The ultra slow version 
of “How Long Has This Been Going On” 
sounds so relaxed it is almost disdainful, 
and much the same can be said for the 
very restrained “Sleepy Time Gal”. “TI 
Told Ya” is a real swinger and “Don’t 
Get Around”, “Baby” and “I Hadn’t 
Anyone” all feature Allison’s near off- 
pitch vocals. His fill-in phrases behind 
his vocals should not be missed. He 
never plays a note too many and the style 
is quite personal to himself. 

“Stroll” has him playing trumpet. The 
style is parallel to his piano playing, but 
for some reason the general picture he 
creates reminds me of Bix. The sound 
isn’t the same of course but wouldn’t this 
man have fitted perfectly into the Hoagy 
Carmichael-Bix Beiderbecke picture of 
the late twenties? But his music is time- 
less, for he works always in his own 
style, a method he has formed to express 
his own individual personality. 

Mose Allison (p, tptt, vcl*); Addison Farmer 
(b); Nick Stabulas (d). 24/1/58. 


WILLIAM “CAT” ANDERSON 

CAT ON A HOT TIN HORN: 

(a) Little Man; (b) Cat’s In The Alley; (a) 

Blue Jean Beguine; (a) My Adorable ‘‘D’’ (17 

min.)—(a) June Bug; (b) Don’t Get Around 

Much Any More; (b) Birth Of The Blues; (b) 

You’re The Cream In My Coffee; (a) Nina 
(15} min.) 


(Mercury MMBI2006. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Here is Duke’s high note specialist put- 
ing on one of the most startling big band 
displays of his career. I won’t say that 
the whole session is played in the best 
of taste, but it has many exciting 
moments, not the least being the lengthy 
chase choruses in the opening number. 
It would be reasonable to expect fire- 
works from a trumpet section compris- 
ing Cat, Ernie Royal, Ray Copeland, and 
Reunald Jones. In fact the whole box 
goes up in one swoop, in the best Guy 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


Fawkes tradition. By the end of the first 
side I felt a trifle overwhelmed by the 
sound and the fury. I was also slightly 
alarmed by Cat’s occasional lapses and 
by the pounding drums. 

My confidence was restored by the 
amazing exercise in slurs called “June 
Bug”. This is an object lesson in what 
can be done by a trumpet section who 
all know their job, in the same way that 
Cat’s low-down version of “Birth Of The 
Blues” shows what he can do if he settles 
down to play the trumpet like other 
mortals! The 42-year-old trumpeter has 
carved his niche in the Ellington band, 
and I can see Duke’s wisdom in only 
featuring him in a limited way — the 
screech can pall if over-indulgence is 
allowed. Nevertheless the album has 
much merit, and Ernie Wilkins’ arrange- 
ments are fine examples of unusual 
scoring and voicing. 

(a) Cat Anderson, Ernie Royal, Ray Copeland, 
Reunald Jones (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland, Frank 
Rehak, Henderson Chambers (tbn); Earle War- 
ren (alt); Ernie Wilkins, Jimmy Forrest (ten); 
Sahib Shihab (bar); Jimmy Jones (p); George 
Duvivier (bs); Panama Francis (d). New York, 
23rd August, 1958. 

(b) as (a) with Clark Terry (tpt) added. 


COUNT BASIE 
(a) St. Louis Boogie; (b) Money Is Honey— 
(c) Your Red Wagon; (d) Robbin’s Nest 
(RCA RCX 1032. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
A LITTLE TEMPO PLEASE: 
Sloo Foot; Bag ’A Bones—A Little Tempo 
Please; Pony Tail 


(Columbia SEG 7901. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Comparisons offer themselves here be- 
tween the old Basie band in the twilight 
of its existence and the current group at 
the height of its fame. “St. Louis 
Boogie” is by a typical Kansas City small 
group—comparable in sound to the 
recent Buck Clayton band reviewed be- 
low. Basie, Berry and Gonsalves—the 
latter recognisable, but more firmly 
anchored to the Ben Webster influence— 
solo effectively, but this won’t go down 
as a classic Basie performance. Nor, for 
that matter, will the big band tracks, 
despite good shouting arrangements and 
the incomparable Green - Page - Jones 
rhythm team. By 1947, some of the heart 
had gone out of the Basie band, and two 
years later it disbanded. 

The 1958 EP, an extract from the Neal 
Hefti LP, finds the band reformed, re- 
juvenated and reinspired. The approach, 
while still bearing the unmistakable 
Basie stamp, is by now changed. The 
Hefti arrangements are more ambitious 
than most of the pre-1949 book, and the 
band is altogether a more formidable 
and efficient machine. To the rugged 


BOB BURNS: KEITH GOODWIN: 


swing and sure feeling for the blues is 
now added split-second precision and a 
much bigger sound. To my ears, there 
is some loss of warmth, of friendliness, 
one might almost say, in the process. 
And it remains true to say that none of 
the modern soloists, with the exception 
of Joe Newman, stands up to the old 
team. But there—the decline in the old 
band evident on the RCA EP shows that 
comparisons are fruitless. The old era 
is gone, and the new one is in its way 
as glorious. HL. 


RCA: 

(a) Emmett Berry (tpt); George Matthews 
(tbn); C. Q. Price (alto); Paul Gonsalves (ten); 
Jack Washington (bari); Count Basie (p); Freddy 
Greene (g); Walter Page (bs); Jo Jones (d). 
1947, 

(b) Ed Lewis, Berry, Gene Young, Harry 
Edison (tpts); William Joh Ted D lly, 
Matthews (tbns); Paul Gonsalves, Buddy Tate, 
Preston Love, C. Q. Price, Washington (saxes); 
Basie, Greene, Page, Jones; Jimmy Rushing (vcl). 
1947. 

(c) Same as (b) excecpt Dickie Wells (tbn); 
Washington (alt) added. 1947. 

(d) Same as (c) except George Washington 
(tbn) for Wells. 1947. 

COLUMBIA: 

Count Basie (p); Joe Newman, Thad Jones, 
Wendell Culley, Snooky Young (tpts); Benny 
Powell, Henry Coker, Al Grey (tbns); Marshall 
Royal, Frank Wess, Billy Mitchell, Frank Foster, 
Charlie Fowlkes (saxes); Freddy Greene (g); 
Eddie Jones (bs); Sonny Payne (d). 1958. 


SYDNEY BECHET— 
TEDDY BUCKNER 

FESTIVAL DE JAZZ: 

KNOKKE ET CANNES 1958: 

(a) Rosetta; (a) Once In A While; (a) Sweet 

Georgia Brown (27 min.)—(b) St. Louis Blues; 

(b) Sunny Side Of The Street; (b) 1 Wish I 

Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate; (b) I’m 
Comin’ Virginia (26 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12168. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


In many ways, listening to this record 
has been a saddening experience. Amidst 
all the jam session boisterousness Sydney 
Bechet sounds tired and ill, which it is 
likely he was. The trademarks of the 
old Bechet —the flawless construction, 
the uncanny timing, the beautifully 
flighted descents and the burning mess- 
age—all are only echoed here. The man 
who, ten or fifteen years ago, would have 
blown Teddy Buckner off the stage man- 
ages only a feeble second part to the 
latters’ exuberant lead. 

Indeed, the trumpeter dominates the 
entire proceedings—a fiery, 1928 Arm- 
strong-derived horn whose excellence is 
marred by recurring lapses of taste, a 
crime of which his model has seldom 
been found guilty. Like Eldridge and 
Shavers, Buckner seems to consider 
hysteria, contrived or otherwise, a legiti- 
mate substitute for normal excitement. 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


He is wrong, and when he declaims 
without ranting, as on “Rosetta”, “Sister 
Kate” and the opening choruses of “St. 
Louis”, he sounds like the remarkable 
trumpet player that he is. 

Of the rest, only Sammy Price impres- 
ses, with his solid and logical combina- 
tion of boogie blues and Harlem stride. 
Vic Dickenson, doing an Ory and swing- 
ing so little it is obvious he shouldn’t 
be, has little to say in this setting. That 
is his and not the setting’s fault. Some 
of. his phrasing is downright corny, and 
I cannot understand why a jazzman as 
good as Dickenson has been should now 
try to make a joke of everything he plays. 


One senses that he is afraid lest some- ~ 


one think he is taking this ‘“dixieland 
stuff” too seriously. Only on “Georgia 
Brown” does he show his potential. 

The rhythm sections, on the whole, are 
fine; but Roy Eldridge, on drums, is a 
galloping-horse, and just for once a 
little tape editing might have been 
justified. 

In short, this just isn’t good enough 
consistently enough to compare with 
those similar sessions available under 
Sammy Price’s name. And, despite the 
fact that any other soprano player would 
be proud to have played as well, it is not 
the record that anyone will wish to re- 
member Sydney Bechet by. What is 
needed is an LP, from Philips, of the 
Clarence Williams Blue Fives. These, 
featuring Sydney at his growing, adven- 
turous best, would combine with his 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Big Bill Broonzy Mercury MMB12003 _**** 


Kennedy Brown 
Gerald Lascelles 


Sinclair Traill 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


Miles Davis 
| Buck Clayton 
Humphrey Lyttelton Buck Clayton Philips BBL7317 ***** 


Tony Standish Music of New Orleans, Vol. 3 


Buck Clayton 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


HMYV, Blue Note, and King Jazz record- 
ings to give us a memorable time-lapse 
sequence demonstrating the man’s 
twenty-five years of recorded greatness. 

(a) Teddy Buckner (tpt); Sydney Bechet (sop); 
Vic Dickenson (tbn); Sammy Price (p); Arvell 
Shaw (bs); Roy Eldridge (d). 

(b) Same, but J. C. Heard replaces Eldridge. 


SIDNEY BECHET 
CONCERT A BRUXELLES: 
Indiana; Society Blues; St. Louis Blues (22} 
min.)—In A Sentimental Mood; All Of Me; 
Swanee River; When The Saints Go Marching In 
(203 min.) 
(Pye NPL28006. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

This record, made at the Brussels 
Exhibition in August last year, is claimed 
to be the last that Sidney Bechet ever 
made. In a sad way I hope it is true, 
because the music is just right for him, 
and is quite the best that he has made 
since he came to live in Europe. For 
once he has the support that he deserves, 
from Buck, Vic, and that fellow exile in 
Paris, Kansas Field. George Wein, of 
Newport Festival fame, joins the group 
on piano, playing some very down to 
earth blues, and Arvell Shaw is the 
bassist. 

I am amazed that the results are good, 
because I went to Brussels for their 
much vaunted exhibition and found 
little or no jazz, nor any inclination to 
promote it. I must have been unlucky, 
but I was filled with gloomy foreboding 


Fontana TFL 5056 ***** 
Philips BBL 7317 ***** 


Topic 12 T 55 
Philips BBL 7317 ***** 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


by the sight of a large and rather bleak 
concert hall of modern ‘acoustic’ design, 
which struck me as being too clinical an 
atmosphere for warm whole hearted jazz 
making. The results prove conclusively 
that I was wrong about the atmosphere, 
which must have been whipped up by 
this brilliant group internally, if not 
among the whole audience. The closing 
choruses of “St. Louis” show the degree 
of collaboration; Vic Dickenson’s “Senti- 
mental Mood” shows the solo potential 
of this slightly unexpected grouping; 
“Indiana” and “The Saints” for all their 
hackneyed conventiallity, provide a re- 
capitulation of the improvised ensemble 
in all its glory, with Sidney’s soprano 
horn striding through the gathered 
sound. I suspect that a good deal of 
rather poor tape editing has gone into 
the final composition of this LP, but the 
results are still very much worth anew 


Sidney Bechet (sop); Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Vic Dickenson (tbn); George Wein (p); Arvell 
Shaw (ds); Kansas Field (d). 29th July—3rd 
August, 1958, Brussels Exhibition. The com- 
mentator is Willis Connover. 


TONY BENNETT with the 

COUNT BASIE Orchestra 
IN PERSON: 
Just In Time; When | Fall In Love; Taking A 
Chance On Love; Without A Song; Fascinatin’ 
Rhythm; Solitude; Pennies From Heaven 
(17. min.) —Lost In The Stars; Firefly; There 
Will Never Be Another You; Lullaby Of 

Broadway; Ol’ Man River (17 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7308. I2inLP. 35s. 9}$4.) 


Whoever dreamed up this combination 
had a nightmare! Mr. Bennett is un- 
doubtedly all right in his own sphere, but 
to team him with the Basie band was just 
plain stupid. He sings with great. 
enthusiasm and is evidently a rabble 
rouser, but Basie keeps discreetly in the 
background. Initially they have some- 
thing in common; but that’s all. S.T. 


CHUCK BERRY 
Back In The U.S.A.—Memphis, Tennessee 
(London 45-HLM 8921. 45 r.p.m. 6s. 4d.) 


“US.A.” swings from the word go, 
wound up and walking, with voice, piano, 
guitar and drums advancing four abreast. 
There’s no doubt about it, Berry enjoys 
himself, and he curves his notes like a 
more manly Half-pint Jaxon. In fact, 
Berry’s position today roughly parallels 
that of Jaxon and the other entertainers 
of the twenties and early thirties—Papa 
Charlie Jackson, Bojangles Robinson, 
Coot and Sox, Buck and Bubbles, etc. 
His better numbers—such as “Maybel- 
line”, “No Down’ Payment”, and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


“U.S.A.”—merit a place in any un- 
biassed rhythm-and-blues collection. His 
lesser works, such as the trite “Mem- 
phis”, just have to be tolerated, coming 
as they do coupled with the good ones. 
T. 


LEON BIBB 
FOLK SONGS: 
Sinner Man; Take This Hammer—Red Rosy Bush; 
Poor Dolette 


(Top Rank JKR 8022. EP. 10s. 113d.) 


A singer who falls in the same class as 
Harry Belafonte and Stan Wilson, and 
who gets the same _ treatment—good 
recording, technically adept accompani- 
ment, and a general lushness of surround- 
ing. This stuff will not appeal to anyone 
whose interest in folk singing is more 
than mere lip service. 

It has been painful enough at times 
to listen to weedy British skiffiers singing 
“Take This Hammer”; the reaction to 
this one might well be a momentary 
snigger. Where the exclamatory syllable 
“huh” needs to be jerked from the chest 
with some effort, it sounds here like a 
polite sigh of faint regret. 

“Rosy Bush” would sound well from 
John Jacob Niles or, nearer home, from 
Elton Hayes. Both tracks on the second 
side-are based on sweet and pretty 
melodies, the second being of Creole 
origin. Gentle, pretty music, fairly well 
sung, with a faint folky flavour; but not 
for you and me. GB. 


ACKER BILK 
THE NOBLE ART OF MR. ACKER BILK: 
Down By The Old Mill Stream; Marie Elena; Jelly 
Bean Blues; My Ragtime Baby (12) min.)— 
Tailgate Ramble; Dixie; Liza; Missouri Waltz 
(13 min.) 


(Columbia 33S 1141. J0inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


If E.M.I. hope to make a success of 
their Lansdowne series of jazz issues 
they'll first have to improve the quality 
of the recording. This one, for instance, 
sounds like it was made in a galvanised 
iron wardrobe. 

The faults are all in the actual record- 
ing, however, and Acker’s group play 
their “sort of working man’s folk music” 
with abandon and charm. This is a 
tightly-knit, well-integrated band: Ken 
Sims provides a firm, craggy lead; John 
Mortimer has developed along Ory lines 
and moves surely and effectively in the 
ensembles; Acker keens and slides with 
waggish intensity, a perfect foil for the 
austere lines of the brass; and the rhythm 
play in close formation, with no 
stragglers. The repertoire is adventurous, 
and Acker seems to have absorbed the 
good New Orleans lesson that you can 
play -almost anything in the style, from 
calypsos (“Liza’’) to period pops (“Mis- 
souri” etc.) to blues (“Jelly Bean’’). 

The total result is bright, shining 
music that achieves depth and complexity 
without any self-conscious flag-waving. 
Like all good jazz it does not hide its 
true identity under a cloak of “art” but 
rather attains that status by unashamedly 
displaying its emotions for the world to 
see. We can only hope that in future 
the reproduction will be up to the quality 
of the music. TS. 


Ken Sims (tpt); John Mortimer (tbn); Acker 
Bilk (clit, vel on ‘Mill Stream’’ and ‘‘Liza’’); 
Ron James (bjo); Ron McKay (d, vel on ‘‘Mill 
Stream’’ and ‘Tailgate’’); Ernie Price (bs). 
London. 


ACKER BILK 
MISTER ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ 
BAND: 
All The Girls Like The Way | Walk; Franklin 
St. Blues—Bye & Bye; St. Phillip St. Breakdown 
(Melodisc EPM 7-93. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Goodnight, Sweet Prince; Breeze — Travellin’ 
Blues; East Coast Trot 
(Melodisc EPM 7-94. EP. 12-. 3d) 

The main trouble with these verform- 
ances is lack of direction. They just 
start, wander sort of aimlessly, and stop. 
Apathy rules and the only person who 
bothers to speak up is Acker Bilk, who 
pipes tirelessly and merrily throughout, 
turning in particularly good solos on 
“Sweet Prince” and “All The Girls”. 
Bob Wallis, usually a commanding 
player, is disappointingly subdued—per- 
haps he was brought down by the lacka- 
daisical rhythm section, an every-man- 
for-himself trio that has most of the 
well-known faults. 

We note that these are reissues from 
Dobell’s “77” label. If Melodisc are to 
make a practise of this we’d like to see 
the Crane River Jazz Band LPs made 
generally available, if only so that we 
Fundamentalists can wallow again in our 
notorious nostalgia. TS. 

Bob Wallis (tpt, vcl on ‘Bye And Bye’’); 
Acker Bilk (elt); Keith Ainson (tbn); John R. 
T. Davies (alt on ‘‘St. Phillip’’, ‘‘Travellin’ " 
and “East Coast’’); Jay Hawkins (bjo); Viv 
Carter (d); John Macey (bs). Metro Club, 
London. 


BLIND BLAKE— 


RAMBLIN’ THOMAS 
THE MALE BLUES, Vol. 4: 
Blind Blake: Come On Boys, Let’s Do That 
Messin’ Around; Skeedle Loo Doo—Ramblin’ 
Thomas: So Lonesome; Lock And Key Blues 


(Jazz Collector JEL 4. EP. 13s.) 


Blind Blake was not an important blues 
vocalist, but he was a_ remarkable 
guitarist—“Years ahead of his time” we 
are tempted to sav, but that, of course, is 
a measuring stick for the modernists. 
His rhythm reminds one at times of 
Django, but more obvious is the legacy 
he passed on to Big Bill Broonzy. There 
was a great deal of Blake phrasing in 
Big Bill’s playing. This is not so sur- 
prising when we recall that both men 
were recording for Paramount during 
1926: the master numbers for Blake’s “In 
The Jailhouse Now” and “Southern Rag” 
are 20147 and 20123 respectively; Big 
Bill’s “House Rent Stomp” is 20159. 

Blake’s singing, especially on such 
whimsical, medium-tempo blues as these, 
is light and melodic, reminiscent of the 
vaudeville-tinged blues from Georgia, 
Louisiana and Tennessee. There is even 
a suggestion of calypso in his manner, 
although I doubt if he has any connec- 
tion with the Blind Blake from the 
Bahamas. Still, it is a _ tantalising 
coincidence. 

Ramblin’ Thomas is an old-timer out 
of the Blind Lemon—Blind Willie 
McTell school. Ominous, descending run; 
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on the guitar support a hoarse, seen-it-all 
voice. As with Lemon, there’s no flow- 
ing, continuing rhythm but an implied, 
flat-footed beat, with the guitar function- 
ing between rather than behind the sung 
lines. The solos on both tracks are 
minor masterpieces, exquisitely con- 
structed. 

Which is more than can be said for 
the drawing on the sleeve. TS. 

Blind Blake (vcl and gtr). Chicago, circa. 1927. 
Original issue, Paramount 12565. 

Ramblin’ Thomas (vcl and gtr), details un- 
known. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
THE BLUES: 
Walkin’ The Lonesome Road; Mopper’s Blues; 
Get Back; Hey, Hey; Willie Mae; Stump Blues 
(19 min.) Know She Will; Hollerin’ Blues; 
Leavin’ Blues; Southbound Train; You Changed; 
Tomorrow (194 min.) 


(Mercury MMB 12003. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The great wonder and charm of some 
of the earlier blues recordings lies as 
much in the work of the small relaxed 
groups surrounding them, as in the work 
of the singers themselves. Our first and 
only experience of it here was when 
Muddy Waters came briefly to London 
last year. Otis Spann at the piano was 
a relevation, and hearing and seeing the 
two together made one long for blues 
groups rather than solo singers—not that 
we are likely to get many of either. 

Monty Sunshine told me recently that 
the one thing which impressed him most 
during the Barber band’s tour of the 
States, was hearing Muddy Waters’ group 
play the blues. Knowing this, and hear- 
ing just a little of the small Chicago 
Negro bands on the records, must stimu- 
late us to look for more recordings from 
the fruitful ‘forties. 

You can hear the effect of group sup- 
port on this record. After seven tracks 
of admirable singing from Bill, the music 
moves into another dimension in 
“Hollerin’ Blues”, when Robert Call’s 
piano starts to ramble and the guitar 
steps down into its proper second place. 
For the rest of the side, four tracks, the 
group is larger and two saxophones join 
in. The tone of one at least is based on 
the once fashionable Bostic style, well 
liked in rock groups where it takes on a 
quality of rusty steel. This instrument 
is featured at length in “Tomorrow”, the 
poorest track of the collection, and inter- 
mittently through the preceding three. 

Of course, Big Bill is just that little bit 
better with some support, magnificent as 
he is on his own, so long as that support 
is right. It was shown with the French 
session when Kansas Fields joined him at 
the drums, and it is so here in the first 
half of the record. Ransom Knowline’s 
old, rather simple, and eminently suitable 
bass has been heard behind other 
Chicago singers and in these tracks it 
supercharges Bill. Good meat needs 
good mustard. 

The songs are well known, and if at 
times two familiar things seem to be 
going on at the same time, it is because 
Bill’s repertoire was enormous, some of 
his songs had several names. 

Good recording. A striking cover; its 
chromatic impressionism looks like the 
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big man himself. A Studs Terkel note in 
passionate prose which is mostly con- 
cerned with race relations—the son 
themselves are full of social comment, in 
one guise or another. A good record. 
GB. 
Tracks 1 to 8 Big Bill Broonzy (g, vel); 
Ransom Knowling (bs) piano added on No. 8. 
November 8, 1951. Tracks 9 to 12 Big Bill 
Broonzy (g/vcl); Sax Mallard, William Casimir 
(saxes); Robert Call (p); Ransom Knowling 
(bs); Judge Riley (d). November 9, 1951. 


LES BROWN 

THE LES BROWN STORY: 

I’ve Got My Love To Keep Me Warm; Senti- 
mental Journey; Bizet Has His Day; Midnight 
Sun; Twilight Time; Lover’s Leap (18 min.)— 
Mexican Hat Dance; Sophisticated Swing; 
Ramona; Invitation; A Good Man Is Hard To 

Find; Leap Frog (184 min.) 


(Capitol T 1174. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


An interesting set for all those who 
care for good big band material in the 
Glenn Miller/Ted Heath pattern. The 
standard of musicianship is high, the 
orchestrations clever and the rhythm 
keeps moving all the time. Solos are 


heard from Usselton (ten), Trenner, Utal . 


(alto), Collins, Kenny and Stone (bari), 
but the main thing in the concerted, 
—" playing which is of a high 
evel 

The tracks trace the history of the 
band from its inception to the present 
day and it is pleasing to note that the 
sleeve boasts a knowledgeable, well 
written note that is completely informa- 
tive. S.T. 

Les Brown (alto); Wes Hensel, Dick Collins, 
Jerry Kadovitz, Micky McMahan (tpts); Stumpy 
Brown, J. Hill, Dick Kenny, Roy Main (tmbs); 


Butch Stone, Billy Usselton, Mat Utal, Ralph La 
Polla, Abe Aaron, Abe Most (saxes); Bob Ber- 
teaux (bs); Tony Rizzi (g); Donn Trenner (p); 
Ray Triscardi and Lloyd Morales (d). 


RAY CHARLES 


What’d I Say? Parts 1 and 2 
(London 45-HLE 8917. 45 r.p.m. 6s. 4d.) 


The more I hear of him, the more I 
become disenchanted with Ray Charles. 
Funky he may be, but his funk is soft- 
centred; he has soul, but there is little 
iron in it. Much of his singing has the 
sentimental overtones of a Nat Cole. 

This record, for instance—with its 
contrived excitement and phoney ‘party’ 
atmosphere that might give the juke- 
boxers vicarious kicks but which 
will only embarrass anyone familiar 
with the blues—is embarrassing. One 
feels sorry to hear a_ potentially fine 
artist making a fool of himself because 
a bunch of New Star-seeking writers 
started telling him too early how tremen- 
dously down-home he was. With the 
critics yapping at his heels and Tin Pan 
Alley laying treacly bait for him, Ray 
Charles didn’t really have a chance. 

There’s some delicate, swampy piano 
on the first side, but for the time being 
I’m staying with Muddy and Joe Turner. 

TS. 


KEITH CHRISTIE 


HALT—MAJOR BLUES AHEAD: 
Gone With The Wind; The Lantern Man; Halt, 
Major Blues Ahead 


(Decca DFE 6564. EP. 10s. 11}d.) 
It seems odd to find a former tradi- 


tional player, now a featured Heath 
soloist, fronting this quartet. Keith 


Christie has been heading for the top 
line for some years, and he seems to 
have made it. The group, with Eddie 
Harvey on piano, is working on a 
modern tack, but Keith sounds refresh- 
ingly traditional in his approach to the 
blues. Nothing really exciting happens 
on this record, but they have a pleas- 
antly spontaneous “rapport” which 
makes the session worth while. G.L. 

Keith Christie (tbn); Eddie Harvey (p); Pete 
Blannin (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). London, 23rd 


BUCK CLAYTON 
SONGS FOR SWINGERS: 
Swinging At The Copper Rail; Outer Drive; 
Swingin’ Along On Broadway; Night Train (21+ 
min.)—Mean To Me; Buckini; Moonglow; 
Sunday min.) 
(Philips BBL 7317. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Here is the band which will, with one 
exception, be touring Britain under Buck 
Clayton’s name this September. At the 
time of writing, Sir Charles Thompson 
is expected in place of Al Williams. 
Buck wrote to me about this album, 
which he thinks “the best I ever made”. 
When he wrote, no British tour was 
arranged, and one for early 1958 had 
already fallen through. “Everyone seems 
to be outdoing himself and we really 
had England in mind every time we went 
to the mike to play a solo”. It is a 
happy coincidence, therefore, that the 
record should be issued here when 
Buck’s tour is imminent. Let Buck have 
his say:—‘‘ Emmett Berry plays his best 
on theseesides and I thank God that I 
play a’ different style than he because 
otherwise I wouldn’t have been needed 


more from the extensive 


all on 12” Long Play discs 


32-041 LIGHTS OUT—featuring the foremost young jazz 
stars Jackie McLean, Donald Byrd, Elmo Hope, Doug 


32-045 SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS—Sonny Rollins Four. 
This disc is one of the finest recorded examples of Rollins’ 


Watkins, Art Taylor. 


32-042 CHARTS being the compositions of 
GIGI GRYCE and QUINCY JONES 
played by the 
ART FARMER SEPTET 


32-043 NOBODY ELSE BUT ME 
twelve songs by the very very talented 


BARBARA LEA 


32-044 MARCHING—thirteen popular marches played 
their typically spirited manner by the 


HAPPY WANDERERS STREET BAND 


in 


superb tenor playing 


32-046 A GARLAND OF RED—Red Garland Trio. 


The pianist noted for his work with Miles Davis here displays 
his solo virtuosity. 


32-047. HI FI JAM SESSION 
swinging, exhilarating jazz by the 


GENE AMMONS ALL STARS 


32-048 COOKIN’ with the MILES DAVIS QUINTET. 
the best of a group which has made jazz history. 


Our Esquire and Starlite alphabetical 
catalogue is available at 5/- from: 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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JAZZ IN PERSPECTIVE 


Contrary to popular belief the Revivalist movement grew out of 
several tenuous threads of musical activity in the States extending 
as far back as the mid-thirties. Wingy Manone’s New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings carried on a famous tradition and ‘“‘March of Time” 
prompted Nick La Rocca to reorganise the Original Dixieland Jazz 
Band for a brief period. More significant still Bob Crosby’s Bobcats 
popularised New Orleans styles and tunes within a larger swing 
aggregation and Muggsy Spanier electrified enthusiasts with his 
Ragtimers, a band which gained immortality by its records and yet 
failed to pay its way in the commercialised night life of New York. 
These and other groups gradually established earlier jazz forms and, 
among the native Negro New Orleanians toreincarnate pioneer music, 
Kid Ory on the West Coast gained a sudden prominence through an 
Orson Welles radio series and Bunk Johnson was found in New 
Iberia and given teeth, trumpet and a new fame. Behind Bunk the 
George Lewis band made an even greater impact. All this varied 
activity helped set the scene for the emergence of Lu Watters of San 
Francisco and the first Revivalists. Watters’ Yerba Buena Jazz Band, 
with its rags, King Oliver specialities, stomps, blues and marches, 
grew in influence and popularity as its records filtered through to 
the rest of the world. In the ‘‘Red Barn” cellar club at Barnehurst, 
Kent, George Webb and his Dixielanders attracted jazz lovers from 


all over Britain. The embryonic talent of musicians like Wally 
Fawkes on clarinet, Eddie Harvey trombone, Humphrey Lyttelton 
trumpet and George himself on piano brought crowds to their Monday 
night sessions and to the Hot Club of London concerts throughout 
the country. Under Lyttelton’s leadership in 1948 the old spirit 
remained for several years, Webb, Fawkes and other pioneers playing 
with “Humph”’ until, in the mid-fifties, the band began experiment. 
ing with ‘‘Mainstream’’ idioms. Back in 1947 the Graeme Bell tour of 
Britain had introduced jazz for dancing and the Bell band itself 
influenced a number of local Revivalist units from Manchester and 
the Merseysippi Jazz Band from Liverpool. In the spring of 1949 the 
Bunk Johnson-George Lewis school came into its own with Ken 
Colyer and his Crane River Jazz Band. Monty Sunshine joined the 
Colyer band early in 1950 and in one year it established a purist 
pattern which was to be echoed in all Colyer’s subsequent bands; in 
various bands led by Acker Bilk and Bob Wallis and in the phenom- 
enally successful Chris Barber Jazz Band, itself a product of Colyer’s 
activities. Today Revivalist jazz courts the Hit Parade, makes big 
money and rivals the American original in both influence and 
popularity. The raw and gawky infant has grown into a lusty 
giant with a power for good or evil which will be realised within 
the next decade. 

JAMES ASMAN (August 1959) 


Traditional jazz att 
Royal Festival Hall 


Postman’s lament and Tuxedo 
—Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen; 
Panama rag and Memphis blues- 
Alex Welsh Dixielanders; 
Mama don’t allow it—Alex Welsh 
Dixielanders and George Melly; 

. Storyville blues and It’s tight 
like that—Chris Barber’s Jazz Bas 


—Lonnie Donegan Skiffile Group; 
Ice cream and Oh, didn’t he 
ramble—Chris Barber’s Jazz Bani 
LK 4088 Decca 
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Traditional jazz 
scene 1955 


Creole belles 

—The Merseysippi Jazz Band; 

Young woman’s blues— 

The Merseysippi Jazz Band 

and Beryl Bryden; 

Inever knew what a girl could do 
—Chris Barber’s Jazz Band; 

St. Louis blues— 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 

and Ottilie Patterson; 

The world is waiting for the sunrise— 
Chris Barber’s Jazz Band; 

Riverside blues and Steamboat stomp 
—The Zenith Six; 

Maple leaf rag— 

Alex Welsh and his Dixielanders; 
Black mountain blues— 

Alex Welsh and his Dixielanders 

and George Melly; 

Mississippi mud— 

Alex Welsh and his Dixielanders with 
George Melly and Roy Crimmins 

LK 4100 Decca 


Chris Barber’s 
Jazz Band 


BARBER’S BEST 

Bobby Shaftoe; The Martinique; 
Chimes blues; Merrydown rag; 
Skokiaan; St. Louis blues; 

It’s tight like that; Ice cream; 

Oh, didn’t he ramble; 

Storyville blues; The world is 

waiting for the sunrise; Reckless blues 
LK 4246 Decca 


en Colyer’s Jazzmen 


THEY ALL PLAYED RAGTIME 
Kinklets; Fig leaf rag; 
Heliotrope bouquet; Sensation 
DFE 6466 Decca EP 45 rpm 
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Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 


CLUB SESSION WITH COLYER 
Uptown bumps; Blame it on the 
blues; Creole song; Chrysanthemum 
rag; Snag it; The thriller rag; 
Black cat on the fence; The old 
rugged cross; Walking with the 
king; Home sweet home; 

Auf wiederseh’n, sweetheart 

LK 4178 Decca 


Ken Colyer’s 


Omega Brass Band 
Over in Gloryland; Bugle boy 
march; Jambalaya; 

Just a closer waik with thee 
DFE 6435 Decca EP 45 rpm 


NEW ORLEANS TO LONDON 

Goin’ home; Isle of Capri; 

Harlem rag; La Harpe Street blues; 
Stockyard strut; Cataract rag; 
Early hours; Too busy 

LF 1152 Decca 


The Lonnie Donegan 


Skiffle Group 

Rock island line; John Henry; 

Bury my body; Diggin’ my potatoes 
DFE 6345 Decca EP 45 rpm 


The Fawkes-Turner 
Sextet 


TAKIN’ IT EASY 

The Sheik of Araby; Fishmouth- ’ 
Take 2; Exactly like you; 

My Monday date; Summertime; 
Oh, baby; That’s what it’s all about 
LF 1214 Decca 


Bob Wilbur's 


Scarsdale Jazz Band 
YOUNG MEN WITH HORNS! 

Weary blues; China boy— 
Scarsdale Jazz Band; 

Once in a while; I can’t say; 

When you wore a tulip; 

Old fashioned love; Salty dog; 
Mixed salad 

Bob Wilbur’s Wildcats 

H-APB 1026 London 


George Melly 

‘NOTHING PERSONAL’ 

Sporting life; Loveless love; 

Ma Rainey’s black bottom; 

Gulf Coast blues; Michigan water 
blues; Aunt Hagar’s Children’s 
blues; Spider crawl; Sent for 

you yesterday; Farewell to Storyville 
Roll ’em Pete; 

Hound dog; This train 

with Mick Mulligan’s Band and guests 
LK 4226 Decca 


LONDON, 


RECORDS 


The quarter’s jazz records are 

fully detailed with notes on some 
important issues in the Decca-group 
Jazz Supplements. Supplement No. 17, 
covers July ’58 to December ’58 

and supplement No. 18 covers Jan. 

59 to March ’59. You can obtain 
your Jazz Supplements either direct 
from us or from your dealer 

(price 9d each) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


at all—then too I think my own solos 
are better than most that I’ve ever made 
in my whole life of jazz. Dickie Wells 
too is going to surprise a lot of people 
who think that he is all finished”. To 
which one can only add “Amen”—with 
the reservation that Buck is over-modest 
about his own contribution. His blythe, 
melodious solos, delivered with the 
consummate ease of a master, are more 
than a match for Berry at his impressive 
best. In “Night Train’, Buck emerges 
from the early “break” choruses with all 
the soaring majesty of Armstrong. His 
arrangements give the little band a full 
sound comparable to the old Basie band, 
of which all the front-line are graduates. 
And at least one of his originals— 
“Swingin’ Along On Broadway”—is a 
strikingly attractive melody. In these 
modern days when trombonists enjoy 
phuttering like two-stroke motor-bikes, 
it’s a pleasure to listen to Dickie Wells, 
the master of the old school. His play- 
ing nowadays is even more eccentric than 
of old. He uses the slide to produce a 
droll, soliloquising effect, as if com- 
menting on the preceding solo before 
launching into his own. Like all great 
improvisers at the height of their 
powers, his playing is never predictable, 
always full of adventurous twists but in- 
variably forthright and confident. Unless 
we mistakenly regard the “mainstream” 
vein as exhausted and obsolete, we must 
surely reinstate Dickie Wells as a leading 
talent in contemporary jazz. Earl War- 
ren, so long known solely as the “Mar- 
shall Royal” of the pre-war Basie band, 
plays some fine alto solos and attractive 
clarinet, the latter with the rather loose, 
spikey tone of the sax-doubling clarinet. 
Buddy Tate is a Herschel Evans man and 
not afraid to admit it by borrowing, in 
“Outer Drive”, Herschel’s introductory 
phrase to, I think, “Doggin’ Around”. 
He has that breathy urgency so charac- 
teristic of Evans—less fulsome and 
exotic than Hawkins but still as hot as 
an oxy-acetylene burner. As Buck says, 
Al Williams is no Sir Charles, but his 
playing is adequate and appropriate and 
blends with Ramey and the superb 
Lovell to form a buoyant rhythm section. 
Buck’s enthusiasm is not misplaced— 
this is the best yet of a fine set of 
contributions. HLL. 
Buck Clayton (tpt); Emmett Berry (tpt); 
Dickie Wells (tbn); Earl Warren (alt and clit); 
Buddy Tate (ten); Al Williams (p); Gene 
Ramey (bs); Herbie Lovelle (d). New York. 


MILES DAVIS 


PORGY AND BESS: 

(a) The Buzzard Song; (b) Bess, You Is My 
Woman Now; (c) Gone; (c) Gone, Gone, Gone; 
(a) Summertime; (a) Bess, Oh Where’s My Bess? 
(23 min.)—(a) Prayer (Oh Doctor Jesus); (b) 
Fisherman, Strawberry and Devil Crab; (c) My 
Man’s Gone Now; (b) It Ain’t Necessarily So; 
(b) Here Come De Honey Man; (a) I Loves 
You, Porgy; (a) There’s A Boat That’s Leaving 

Soon For New York (274 min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5056. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Before sitting down to write this re- 
view I have been playing this record 
for the sixth time—and it moves me 
more each time I hear it. Each playing 


has revealed subtleties that I have missed 
before; this is a performance that can 
and will give pleasure for years to come. 

Those who know the _ remarkable 
“Miles Ahead” record will know what 
to expect. This is another outstanding 
collaboration between two of the greatest 
talents in jazz: trumpeter Miles Davis 
and arranger Gil Evans, who also con- 
ducts the orchestra. 

It is, of course, a modern jazz treat- 
ment of George Gershwin’s famous folk- 
opera, but, as Charles Edward Smith 
points out in his excellent sleeve notes, it 
is not merely a jazz treatment; it is an 
orchestral approach to the vocal score. 
The blues-jazz inspiration is already pre- 
sent in the music. . . “ It occurred to Gil 
that not only were Miles and himself 
contributing to an interpretation of the 
score in terms of orchestral jazz but 
Gershwin himself was creating anew as 
jazz ideas, always latent in his scores (as 
well as expressed), came to life. Gil 
said: ‘The three of us, it seems to me, 
collaborated in this album’.” 

Anyway, the whole thing is remark- 
ably well done. Whether on trumpet 
(mostly muted) or flugelhorn Miles plays 
imaginatively with a beautiful tone and 
a pure, lyrical quality. The voicing of 
the-other instruments (there are a lot of 
other talented jazzmen in the orchestra!) 
is breathtaking in its beauty. 

There are so many wonderful things 
in this album that it is impossible to 
describe them all. The astonishing 
effect achieved bv brasses, tuba and 
French horns on “The Buzzard Song”... 
the use of flutes on “There’s A Boat”... 
Miles’ wonderful solo work on “Summer- 
time” . . . the jazzy flavour of “It Ain’t 
Necessarily So” and “Gone”, which is an 
improvisation by Miles, Paul Chambers, 
and Philly Joe Jones on an improvisa- 
tion by Evans on the spiritual, “Gone, 
Gone, Gone”! 

This is modern jazz at its best but it 
also has all the humour and pathos of 
some of the finest music ever written. 
Don’t let this record go by. K.B. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt, fi-h); Louis Mucci, 
Ernie Royal, John Coles, Bernie Glow (tpts); 
Jimmy Cleveland, loseph Bennett. Nick Hivon, 
Frank Rehak (tbns); Julian Adderley, Danny 
Banks (saxes); Willie Ruff, Julius B. Watkins, 
Gunther Schuller (fr-h); lerome Richardson, 
Romeo Penque (f); John (‘‘Bill’’) Barber (tu); 
Paul Chambers (bs); Jimmy Cobb (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Phil Bodner (f) in 
place of Richardson. 

(c) As for (b) except Philly Joe Jones (d) 
in place of Cobb. 

New York, 22nd and 29th July, 4th and 18th 
August, 1958. 


DOROTHY DONEGAN 


DOROTHY DONEGAN LIVE: 

After You’ve Gone; Body And Soul; Put Your 

Arms Around Me, Honey; It’s All Right With 

Me; Little White Lies; How High The Moon 

(244 min.)—Caravan; It Had To Be You; 

Louise; Lullaby Of The Leaves; Someday Sweet- 
heart; Fine And Dandy (23 min.) 


(Capitol T 1155. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Dorothy Donegan is a facile, talented 
pianist who, when she forgets to show 
off, can swing better than most other 
women jazz pianists. Nearly all this 
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selection of tunes are taken up-tempo 
and are an example of the kind of 
material that Miss Donegan trots out for 
the late-niters. I find a lot of her work 
ruined by an annoying stabbing left 
hand which pushes the beat, but it must 
be admitted that she is not helped here 
by a drummer who only adds to her 
faults in this respect. If you are amused, 
or entertained by ‘quotes’ you'll find 
Dorothy incorporates enough to make a 
medley of some tracks. S.T. 


THE DORSEY BROTHERS 
ORCHESTRA 


THEIR SHINING HOUR: 

So'itude; By Heck; Rhythm Of The Rain; Night 

Wind; Don’t Let It Bother You (17 min.)— 

Sugar Foot Stomp; Weary Blues; | Was Lucky; 

1 Believe In Miracles; A New Deal In Love 
(16 min.) 


(Gala GLP-307. 12inLP. 16s. 9d.) 


Here is a suitable memorial to the 
Dorsey Brothers’ Band of 1935; a band 
which contained such noteworthy 
soloists as trumpeter George Thow, 
trombonist Joe Yukl, and the two 
leaders on clarinet/alto and trombone. 

A great deal of the record is merely 
good, commercial dance music, but such 
titles as “Don’t Let It Bother You”, 
“By Heck”, “Sugar Foot” and “Weary 
Blues” all have good solos spots and are 
graced by a good, impelling rhythm 
section. Many older collectors will find 
good, nostalgic value here. ax 


HARRY EDISON, STAN GETZ, etc. 


JAZZ GIANTS: 

Chocolate Sundae; When Your Lover Has Gone; 

Candy (24+ min.)—Lush Life; Lullaby Of The 

Leaves; Makin’ Whoopee; It Never Entered My 
Head; Woodyn’ You min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10147. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


Jazz Giants is not a term to be bandied 
lightly about. History alone can judge 
the qualifications of this team. At this 
stage I can only comment that there is 
nothing strikingly gigantic about this 
straightforward swing music. The ballad 
medley, played with almost cloying affec- 
tion, is manifestly more edifying to the 
players than to this listener, who tends 
to be short of patience when it comes to 
sentimental ballads in dreamy tempo. 
The up-tempo swingers are good and un- 
pretentious. Sleeve-writer Alun Morgan 
pertinently comments that this line-up 
would have been regarded as some kind 
of grotesque joke back in the mid- 
‘forties. Then, avant-gardistes like Getz 
and Mulligan were preoccupied with new 
sounds and Edison was out in the cold. 
Since that time, attitudes have softened. 
“Swing” is no longer a dirty word, and 
in these tracks it would require a strong 
microscope to detect any trace of “bop” 
in the old sense. The rythm section chugs 
along sturdily in time-honoured fashion 
—and a very fine section it is too. After 
the disintegration of the old Basie band 
in the late ’forties, it took the Basie men 
like Edison, Buck Clayton and Emmett 
Berry some time to penetrate the bop- 
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barrier and establish themselves as 
independent soloists. Now it’s difficult 
to remember what all the fuss was about. 
Playing in fundamentally the same way 
as he did in the Basie days, Edison 
blends quite comfortably with the 
younger men. Indeed, it is they who 
have made all the concessions. And a 
very healthy thing for jazz it is, as this 
record shows. 
HLL. 


Harry Edison (tpt); Stan Getz (tnr); Gerry 
Mulligan (bari); Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis 
(g); Ray Brown (bs); Louis Bellson (d). New 
York, 1/8/57. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Anatomy Of A Murder—Flirtibird 
(Philips 45-PB 946. 6s. 4d.) 


A couple of fine excerpts from the 
music for Otto Preminger’s picture 
‘Anatomy For A Murder’ which I gather 
will be released here next January. 
Duke’s score for this film is a master- 
piece, and these two items are indicative 
of what is to come when the 12-inch LP 
is released sometime later. “Anatomy” 
is a hard swinging vehicle for the 
whole band, with Gonsalves sounding 
like an educated rock ’n roller. This is 
the band at its fiery best. The reverse is 
one of those melodic little tunes that 
Duke writes for Johnny Hodges. Impec- 
cably played, it makes an excellent con- 
trast to the hard driving jazz of the title 
tune. 

S.T. 


JACK ELLIOTT 


RAMBLIN’ JACK ELLIOTT IN LONDON: 

Rusty Jiggs And Sandy Sam; Git Along Little 

Dogies; Sadie Brown; Night Herding Song; 

Chisholm Trail;* Fifteen Cents (15 min. )—Recky 

Mountain Belle; Talking Blues; Diamond Joe; 

In the Willow Garden; Old Paint; Jack 0’ 
Diamonds (164 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1166. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I am certain that it was my youthful 
enthusiasm for the sort of music that 
Jack Elliott sings so well here—cowboy 
music—that later caused me to prefer 
traditional jazz to the more deliberate 
and sophisticated modern forms. Then, 
absorbed with Bunk and Leadbelly, I 
forgot about Jimmy Rodgers and Hank 
Snow, and it is only recently that the 
wheel has turned full circle, bringing 
back a measure of my old enthusiasm. 
I believe it was Woody Guthrie who 
started me off again. 

So I like this record. In spite of some 
pretty threadbare humour on several 
tracks (“Travellin’,” “Fifteen Cents”) it 
has the right sound—almost too right— 


‘and an overall feeling of spontaneity, 


coupled with competence within the 
idiom. The best track is the eerie “Night 
Herding Song”, which captures just the 
feeling of aloneness—not loneliness— 
that one imagines it would have in its 
original setting. All the songs are old, 
good ones, but “Chisholm Trail”, “Git 
Along”, “Diamond Joe” and “Rusty 
Jiggs” merit a special mention. 

The many people who have already 


purchased Jack’s fine Topic recordings 
will want to add this one to the collec- 
tion. All it lacks is playing time, which 
is about good enough for a ten-inch LP. 


BUD FREEMAN 


JAZZ FOR SALE: 
Crazy Rhythm; Ain’t Misbehavin’; Three Little 
Words; Lady Be Good 


(Top Rank JKR8021. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


These tracks come from the immediate 
post-war years, when Bud was free- 
lancing on the fringe of Condon’s and 
the Commodore crowd. Dave Bowman 
and Don Lamond support him in typical 
style of the period. It is only important 
as a bridge to the more rhythmic work 
they have played later. Freeman sounds 
rather dead—the vibrato reduced to a 
mere bleat, possibly due to the recording. 
Bowman’s piano, always competent and 
tidy, sounds remarkably thin after the 
striding sounds produced by Jess Stacy 
in records of the same vintage “ae 


Bud Freeman (ten); Dave Bowman (p); Don 
Lamond (d). 


BENNY GOODMAN 


(b) Don’t Be That Way; (b) One O'Clock 
Jump—(a) Lock Lomond; (a) Life Goes To A 
Party 


(R.C.A. RCX 1036. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


HAROLD DAVISON 


Presents the 


“NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL” 


(Produced by George Wein) 


featuring 


DAVE BRUBECK 


QUARTET 


WITH PAUL DESMOND 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


QUINTET 


BUCK CLAYTON © 


ALL-STARS 


Sat., Sept. 19 
Sun., Sept. 20 
Mon., Sept. 21 
Tues., Sept. 22 
Wed., Sept. 23 


Fri., Sept. 25 
Sat., Sept. 26 
Sun., Sept. 27 
Mon., Sept. 28 
Tues., Sept. 29 
Wed., Sept. 30 
Thurs., Oct. 1 
Fri., Oct. 2 

Sat., Oct. 3 


WITH EMMETT BERRY — EARL WARREN 


DICKIE WELLS — BUDDY TATE, etc. 


JIMMY RUSHING 


Sun., Oct. 4 


Thurs., Sept. 24 ... 


London, Royal Festival Hall. 
London, Gaumont State, Kilburn. 
Portsmouth, Guildhall. 
Birmingham, Town Hall. 
Leicester, De Montfort Hall. 
Liverpool, Odeon. 

Stockton, Globe. 

Manchester, Free Trade Hall. 
London, Astoria, Streatham. 
Bradford, St. George’s Hall. 
Glasgow, Odeon. 

Newcastle, City Hall. 

Sheffield, City Hall. 

Bristol, Colston Hall. 

London, New Victoria, Victoria. 


London, Gaumont, 
Hammersmith. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE IN ADVANCE 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


There is a particular interest in listen- 
ing to these pre-war Goodman record- 
ings, because now there is nothing like 
them at all. Such big bands as play 
anything of merit now use later, harder, 
and much more sophisticated models. It 
is always tempting to be wise after the 
event, and too easy to tuck Benny 
Goodman away in some little niche, dis- 
missing his work as of little significance 
and his band as the tool of his arrangers. 

Playing this “One O’clock Jump” 
reminds us of Basie’s classic version 
made the year before. Such a com- 
parison makes Stacy’s piano sound thin, 
and the piping clarinet a poor substitute 
for the gutty tenors which the other man 
employed. 

However, the times called for this 
music, and as a foil to the relative sim- 
plicity of these big band figures the 
clarinet reached its economic peak. Artie 
Shaw and Benny Goodman represent the 
final — wildly successful — fling of the 
clarinet before it sank into its present 
oblivion. Side one is good, swinging, 
healthy music, side two is let down by 
an unnecessary vocal. Listen well, for 
you will not hear its like again. Whether 
or not that bothers you depends upon 
your generation. GB. 

(a) November, 1937. 

(b) February, 1938. 


BENNY GOODMAN 


HAPPY SESSION: 

(d) Happy Session Blues; (a) You’d Be So Nice 
To Come Home To; (b) King And Me; (c) 
Indian Summer; (b) What A Diff’rence A Day 
Made (22} min.)—(b) Batunga Train; (a) 
Having A Ball; (b) Clarinet A La King; (b) 
Macedonia Lullaby; (c) Diga Diga Doo (21 

min.) 


(Philips BBL 7318. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


When the swing era was in its heyday 
I was such a purist collector that I 
wouldn’t have a record by any but a 
coloured artist (no, not even Bix) in my 
collection. Of course I sneered at Benny 
Goodman’s records . . . commercial rub- 
bish, I used to say. 

Being much older and wiser I now 
realise what I was missing . . . today I 
get real pleasure listening to some of 
Goodman’s great records of the ‘thirties 
and early ’forties. 

Having misjudged Benny in the past 
you'll understand that I am only too 
ready to make amends. But I am 
afraid I cannot get very enthusiastic 
about the present record under review. 

Certainly it is much better than the 
recent “Benny In Brussels” discs but it 
lacks the sparkle of the magnificent 
1937-8 band or the 1940 sextet—which, 
on record, still sound as fresh as ever. 
The new disc is a curious mixture from 
various sessions: six*tracks by a big 
band (some of the names hide the 
identity of well-known musicians) re- 
corded in New York, two tracks by a 
quintet of musicians from the band re- 
corded at the same time and featuring 
pianist Russ Freeman as well as Benny’s 
clarinet, and two other quintet tracks by 
an entirely different group recorded on 
the West Coast and featuring pianist 


André Previn and guitarist Barney 
Kessell. 

Four of the big band sides were 
arranged by Bobby Gutesha, a young 
Yugoslavian composer-arranger now 
living in Germany, whom Benny dis- 
covered during his European visit last 
year. Although there are some good solo 
spots, particularly in “Happy Session 
Blues”, the arrangements sound very 
stilted and don’t really get off the ground. 
Of the other big band numbers, André 
Previn wrote the undistinguished “King 
And Me” especially for Benny and 
“Clarinet A La King” is the old Eddie 
Sauter arrangement which, somehow, 
doesn’t sound as good as the original. 

The quintet sides are better, with the 
two featuring Freeman getting closest to 
that relaxed, swinging sound of =. 

K.B. 


(a) Benny Goodman (cit); Andre Previn (p); 
Barney Kessell (g); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Frank 
Capp (d). 

(b) Benny Goodman (cit); John Frosk, Allen 
Smith, Ermet Perry, Benny Ventura (tpts); Rex 
Peer, Hale Rood, Buster Cooper (tmbs); Herb 
Geller, James Sands, Bob Wilber, Babe Clark, 
Pepper Adams (saxes); Russ Freeman (p); 
George Duvivier (bs); Turk van Lake (g); Shelly 
Manne (4d). 

(c) Benny Goodman (cit); Russ Freeman (p); 
George Duvivier (bs); Turk van Lake (g); 
Shelly Manne (d). 

(d) As for (b) except Milt Hinton (bs) in 
place of George Duvivier. 


BABS GONZALES 


VOILA THE PREACHER: 

The Preacher; Me Spelled M-E; Those Jive New 

Yorkers; A Night In Tunisia (144 min.) — 

Movin’ And Groovin’; Lullaby Of The Doomed; 
Le Continental (15 min.) 


(Esquire 20-097. 10inLP. 28s. 2d.) 


Babs Gonzales comes at the end of a 
line of recitalists, which may start with 
Slim Gaillard or Cab Calloway (but 
probably a good deal earlier) and pro- 
ceeds via Dizzy, King Pleasure, Annie 
Ross, Jon Hendriks, and so to a host 
of others who have found the seam 
workable. Numbers one and four of that 
list are the only ones, to my mind, who 
have the necessary vocal spark. The 
rest belabour the idiom of the moment 
and tend to dazzle us with their vocal 
acrobatics. The best thing about them 
all is that, as entertainers, they have to 
be contemporary and by reason of taste, 
inclination, or necessity they use good 
supporting music. 

These somewhat gruesome vocals are 
jivy, self-consciously modern, and not 
very amusing. Slim is a real comic, a 
musician himself, a natural knockout; 
King Pleasure is a swinger, and a real 
living interpreter; Annie Ross is a very 
good singer. Gonzales, on this showing, 
is a little bit of a corny comic, and 
nothing much of a singer. The best 
things here come from Horace Pyland’s 
piano, which rambles cool and _intelli- 

ent in the background; Les Spann’s 
flute, and Griffin’s tenor, heard at its best 
in the chorus before the last in “The 
Preacher” and more briefly in “Tunisia”. 

“The Preacher” is the best track—it 

swings a little and gets exciting in places; 
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next one is frightful; number three is 
a comic monologue with rhythm; 
“Tunisia” features some faulty geo- 
graphy, a chorus of modern scat, and is 
then turned over to the band. Of the 
three on the reverse, “Le Continental” 
is the least unpleasant; after a mixed-up 
vocal in several European languages the 
band have a chance to provide some 
cool relief and Griffin to feature a Sonny 
Rollins imitation. GB. 

Babs Gonzales (vcl); Les Spann (fit); Charlie 
Rouse (bs-clt); Johnny Griffin (tnr); Horace 
Pyland (p); Ray Crawford (g); Peck Morrison 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d); with The Modern 
Sounds (vcl). 


TINY GRIMES— 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Marchin’ Along; A Smooth One (234 min. )— 
Blue Wail; April In Paris; Soul Station (214 
min.) 


(Esquire 32-082. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Grimes’s potent guitar blends with 
Hawk’s hard-driving tenor to make some 
exciting music on these tracks. The 
opener is Tiny’s day out, with a series 
of choruses calculated to strain every 
string on that four-bladed guitar of his. 
Do you remember him with Art Tatum 
around the end of the war? It’s the 
same Tiny, except that he’s pushing it a 
little bit harder now, using some of the 
things he learned with Art to match up 
to that classic sound which always comes 
from Hawkins. Unforgivably, Hawk 
lets off some monumental squeaks, but 
no one seems to mind very much. Next 
in importance comes Ray Bryant, that 
unsung sensation of 1959’s Newport 
Festival. His groovy piano seems to fit 
wherever he plays, and like Hawk, he 
really understands the blues. 

My main criticism is that, after the 
opening riff, most of the pieces are given 
a sort of jam session treatment which 
conveys the impression of little or no 
preamble to the recording. Everyone 
will forgive Tiny for his brilliant lapse 
in taking off the Basie arrangement of 
“April”, just as much as they will enjoy 
a very free Hawkins’ ride-out on “Soul 
Station”. This is jazz with a measured 
beat, a down-to-earth feeling, and some 
remarkably fine solos. Someone ought 
to tell annotator Ira Gitler that Musa 
Kaleem is a flautist, not a a 


Musa Kaleem (fi); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Ray Bryant (p); Tiny Grimes (g); Earl Wor- 
mack (bs); Teagle Fleming, Jr. (d). 28th 
February, 1958. 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


WOODY GUTHRIE SINGS: 
Hey Liley, Liley; Lonesome Day—John Henry; 
Pretty Boy Floyd 
(Melodise EPM 7-91. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Loads of surface noise, and the volume 
fades in places, but with a bit of appli- 
cation you can still enjoy yourself with 
Woody, Cisco Houston and, on the first 
two tracks, Sonny Terry. Their music 
has the usual unsophisticated simplicity 
which I find irresistible—full of good 
humour and high spirits yet not shallow 
or jolly in the “good time jazz” sense. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Best tracks are the bright, lolloping 
“John Henry” and “Pretty Boy Floyd”, 
the saga of yet another outlaw whose 
very name struck terror in the hearts of 
the mill-owners, company police, etc. 
“Hey Liley” was forever spoilt for me 
by the Vipers, and “Lonesome” is to the 
same tune that appears on “Bound For 
Glory” as “Vigilante Man”. 

A worthwhile purchase, if you don’t 
mind the low fidelity. TS. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


JIVIN’ THE VIBES: 

(c) | Know That You Know; (d) Drum Stomp; 
(g) Muskrat Ramble; (f) Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home; (e) Piano Stomp; (a) 
Jivin’ The Vibes (173 min.)—(h) High Society; 
(h) It Don’t Mean A Thing; (g) Shoe Shiners 
Drag; (g) I’m In The Mood For Swing; (f) 
The Object Of My Affections; (b) Buzzin’ 

*Round With The Bee (191 min.) 


(RCA Camden CDN-129. 12inLP. 26s. 24d.) 


The reissue of these excellent 1937- 
1939 tracks which Hamp made with 
various pick-up groups for Victor fills 
an important gap in his musical life. For 
some tracks he used a nucleus of Good- 
man personnel, as he was still working 
with the band. For others he chose men 
from Ellington’s ranks, notably Williams, 
Brown and Hodges on “Buzzin’,” which 
vies with “I Know” as the best track on 
the record. The (g) tracks are also 
blessed with considerable swing, using 
Harry James, Benny Carter, Herschel 
Evans, Billy Kyle, and Jo Jones in their 
ranks. Clyde Hart and Jess Stacy have 
brief piano spots, but the leader’s “Piano 
Stomp” strikes me as only a gimmick. 

Hampton’s ability to pick a band is 
only equalled by his prowess on the 
vibraphone. He is superbly rhythmic, 
and develops consistently a _ stron 
melodic line of improvisation. By an 
large this is a first-class album, spot- 
lighting important musicians away from 
their normal environment. 

GL. 


(a) Ziggy Elman (tpt); Hymie Schertzer, 
George Koenig, Arthur Rollini, Vido Musso (sax); 
Jess Stacy (p); Allen Reuss (g); Harry Good- 
man (bs); Gene Krupa (d); Lionel Hampton 
(vib). 8th February, 1937. 

(b) Cootie Williams (tpt); Lawrence Brown 
(tbn); Mezz Mezzrow (cit); Johnny Hodges 
(alt); Stacy (p); Reuss (g); John Kirby (bs); 
Cozy Cole (d); Hampton (vib). 14th April, 1937. 

(c) Buster Bailey (cit); Hodges (alt); Stacy 
(p); Reuss (g); Kirby (bs); Cole (d); Hamp- 
ton (d). 26th April, 1937. 

(d) Jonah Jones (tpt); Eddie Barefield (cit); 
Clyde Hart (p); Bobby Bennett (g); Mack 
Walker (bs); Cole (d); Hampton (d). 16th 
July, 1937. 

(e) as (d) but Hampton (p). 

(f) Elman (tpt); Musso (clit); Rollini (ten); 
Stacy (p); Johnny Miller (bs); Cole (d); Hamp- 
ton (vib and vcl). 5th September, 1937. 

(g) Harry James (tpt); Benny Carter, Dave 
Matthews (alt); Herschel Evans, Babe Rusin 
(ten); Billy Kyle (p); Kirby (bs); Jo Jones (ds); 
Hampton (vib). 21st July, 1938. 

(h) Irving Randolph (tpt); Jerry Jerome, Chu 
Berry, Russell Procope, Schertzer (sax); Hart 
(p); Reuss (g); Milt Hinton (bs); Cole (d); 
Hampton (vib). 3rd April, 1939. 


EARL HINES 
(a) Hellywood Hop; (c) If i Had You; (c) 


1 Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me; 
(c) Nice Work If You Can Get It; (a) Almost 
Like Being In Love; (a) The Web (16} min.) 
—(a) A Jumpin’ Something; (c) I’m A Little 
Blackbird Looking For A Bluebird; (c) Humor- 
esque; (c) Pennies From Heaven; (c) New 
Orleans; (b) Gone With The Wind (173 min.) 


(Gala GLP316. 12inLP. 16s. 9d.) 


The amazing value for money of this 
record alone will make it a must for 
many people. The session comes from 
American Tops label, and dates back to 
1953. The music is mainly excellent, 
featuring tracks with an_ eight-piece 
group which includes Dickie Wells, and’ 
others with Earl and rhythm. There is 
some regrettable singing by Jerome 
Richardson, but underlying everything is 
that impeccable piano work. Hines 
punches out a lead which would make 
any band swing, and this one does. 
Unfortunately Earl has been absent from 
the recording scene for far too long, 
owing to his long sojourn on the West 
Coast. I welcome this record all the 
more as an opportunity to keep in touch 
with the freshness of his playing, and to 
enjoy the subtleties and depth of har- 
mony he extracts from the piano. His 
work is too important ever to be ignored 
for long. G.L. 

(a) Dickie Wells (tbn); LeRoy Harris (sax); 
Jerome Richardson (sax/voc); Gene Redd (tpt); 
ving Binnings (bs); Earl Hines (p); Hank Milo, 


). 
(b) as (a) but Wells out, flute added. 
(c) Earl Hines (p/vcl); Hank Milo (d). 


BILL HOLMAN—MEL LEWIS 


MORE WEST COAST SWING: 
Liza—The Beat Generation 


(HMV 7EG 8459. EP.. 10s. 74d.) 


What a treat it is to hear the verse of 
a great tune like “Liza”! Holman plays 
it out-of-tempo breaking into a hard- 
driving fast tempo. Katzman really 
blows and seems to improve all the time 
but Holman, although he has a wealth 
of ideas, hasn’t a very important sound. 
The writing, especially on “Generation”, 
is tasteful and blends well with the im- 
provisations. Thanks mainly to Middle- 
brook’s dynamic bass _ playing, the 
rhythm is sheer joy all the way. 


Bill Holman (ten); Lee Katzman (tpt); Jimmy 
Rowles (p); Wilford Middlebrook (bs); Mel 
Lewis (d). Los Angeles, July, 1958. 


DILL JONES 


DILL JONES PLUS FOUR: 
Easy; Paul’s Pal; Ray’s Blues; Jordu 


(Columbia SEG7893. EP. 10s. 73d.) 


Dill has Ray Premru and Duncan 
Lamont in the front line with him in 
this modern group, playing two interést- 
ing originals. Unfortunately they play 
themselves into a number of conven- 
tional situations where Dill’s piano 
lapses into something rather safer as a 
medium than the slightly Mulligan-esque 
music they set out to portray. “Ray’s 
Blues” goes best, but fails to convince 
me that they can move past the invisible 
barrier imposed on this style Of music 
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by the Mulligan entourage. I commend 
Don Lawson’s effective drumming for 
your close attention in this and future 
releases. GL. 

Dill Jones (p); Ray Premru (bs, tpt); Dun- 
can Lamont (ten); Don Lawson (d); Spike 
Heatley (bs). 18th March, 1959. 


BEVERLY KENNEY 


WITH JIMMY JONES AND 

“THE BASIE-ITES”: 

Nobody Else But Me; The More | See You; 
Old Buttermilk Sky; | Never Has Seen Snow; 
A Fine Romance; Who Cares What People Say 
(19 min.)—Makin’ Whooppee; The Charm Of 
You; Isn’t This A Lovely Day; Mairzy Doats; 
My Kinda Love; Can’t Get Out Of This Mood 

(164 min.) 


(Vogue VA160141. I2inLP. 34s. I}$d.) 


This is a sad sound; almost that of an 
amateur at her first song contest. The 
excellent potential of a Jimmy Jones led 
accompaniment is virtually thrown down 
the drain by the trite vocal lead. Occa- 
sional solo intrusions by Joe Newman 
and Frank Wess make pleasant but never 
exciting listening. Despite Barry Ulanov’s 
eulogy of the singer, I can detect neither 
originality nor any definable feeling in 
these conventional cabaret pieces. The 
same off-key depression exists which sur- 
rounds the aura of every singer after 
June Christy, supposedly smart, possibly 
even clever. It does not add up . 


Beverly Kenney (vcl); Joe Newman (tpt); 
Frank Wess (ten/f); Jimmy Jones (p); Freddie 
Green (g); Eddie Jones (bs); Jo Jones (d). 


LEE KONITZ 


WITH THE GERRY MULLIGAN 

QUARTET: 

1 Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me; 
Broadway; Almost Like Being In Love; Sextet; 
Lady Be Good (14) min.)—Too Marvellous For 
Words; Lover Man; I’ll Remember April; These 
Foolish Things; All The Things You Are 

(184 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12181. 1I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


This record is worth having, if onl 
for Konitz’ playing on “All The Things”. 
Although his style is more mature and 
earthy now, he was by no means wasting 
anything when he blew this session. His 
playing had an elusive allure which I find 
fascinating, even though it was more 
scientific and figured then. 

Mulligan is in great form for his solos, 
and encourages the others with his swing- 
ing background riffs. It’s a_ typical 
Mulligan Quartet sound throughout. 
Most of the great moments are in the up- 
tempos, as the slows become slightly dull 
because of the absence of a guitar or 
piano. 

Lee Konitz (alto); Gerry Mulligan (bari); 
Chet Baker (tpt); Larry Bunker (d); Carson 
Smith and Joe Mondragon (bs). Los Angeles, 
January, 1953. 


GEORGE LEWIS 


GEORGE LEWIS’ NEW ORLEANS RAGTIME 
BAND, VOL. 7: 
Gettysburg March—ice Cream 


(Esquire EP 215. EP. 13s.) 


B.B. ; 
| 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


For those who haven’t been wise or 
wealthy enough to buy the Esquire LPs, 
this EP is well chosen. “Gettysburg” 
recovers quickly from Howard’s fluffed 
opening, first loping in march-time then 
breaking into an easy, almost perfect 4/4. 
This is a tune that Jim really knows, and 
he swings hugely, with Kid angry in there 
and George planing over and between the 
two. Downstairs, Marrero gives lessons 
in sailing and Purnell is his solid, under- 
rated self. Mainly because of the tempo, 
this is one of the best tracks from the 
1953 Antone sessions. 

“Tce Cream” does not build like the 
Jazzman version {issued here by Vogue), 
but it is a joyful thing nevertheless: Kid’s 
exulting vocal (“Yeah Jim!”); Jim’s 
choruses that are different because he 
loses his usual line early on; and all the 
other good entertainments that this sort 
of music always provides. 

Oliver Howes’ remarks, in his notes, 
about the “stilted sound” of the Bunk 
Victors will hardly help sell Esquire EP 
181 by that same band. And we shudder 
at the Faulkner-ish thought of 
“memorials” being erected to “music that 
is almost dead now”. T.S. 

George Lewis (clit); Kid Howard (tpt, vel 
on ‘“‘ice Cream’’); Jim Robinson (tbn); Alton 
Purnell (p); Lawrence Marrero (bjo); Joe Wat- 
kins (d); Alcide Pavageau (bs). 18th June, 1953. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


MORE TRAD: 
The Onions; Old Man Mose—Coney Island 
Washboard; The Whistler And His Dog 


(Columbia SEG 7917. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


The sleeve note goes on at great length 
about the Lightfoot band “going back” 
to the New Orleans style of playing. 
Well, on the evidence of the music here 
they didn’t get far; about to Bob Scobey, 
I'd say, which is a good two thousand 
miles, geographically and _ spiritually, 
from the Crescent City. You can’t just 
sack the pianist, buy the bass player a 
banjo, and shout “Look at us, dad, we’re 
trad, so pay us!” 

Still, swayed by the final chorus of 
“Whistler’’, I must say that this is a bet- 
ter band than any Scobey ever had. 
Jimmy Garforth saves the rhythm section 
with some superlative drumming and 
Mike Peters and Phil Rhodes are a for- 
midable front-line team. Only the 
Lightfoot brothers really disappoint. 
Paddy’s banjo plods when it should tip- 
toe and Terry’s clarinet lacks that vital 
blues-feel which gives content and mean- 
ing to a performance. It is the difference 
between Peanuts Hucko and Darnell 
Howard that is missing. 

To sum up: very good, competent 
Dixie, but from the emotional shallows. 

Mike Peters (tpt); Phil Rhodes (tbn); Terry 
Lightfoot (clit); Vic Barton (bs); Paddy Light- 
foot (bjo); Jimmy Garforth (d). London, 9th 
April, 1959. 


HAL McKUSICK QUARTET 


Taylor Made; You Don’t Know What Love; 
They Can’t Take That Away From Me; Lullaby 
For Leslie; Minor Matters (174 min. )—Blue- 


Who; By-lan; What’s New; Interwoven; Give 
’Em Hal (18+ min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1093. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It is hard to tell at whom exactly this 
record is aimed—so much of it is so 
completely aimless. Jazz was never 
meant to be monotonous and an alto 
with guitar playing against bare rhythm 
is bound to become that way. McKusick 
is evidently a staunch Youngophile for 
although he plays alto here the beacon is 
obviously beamed at Lester. The intona- 
tion is quite perfect, but the hard, vibra- 
toless tone gets boring with so little 
relief. Galbraith combines’ with 
McKusick wonderfully well and both 
Johnson and Hinton do all that could be 
expected of them. Hinton solos often 
and his big bass sound is something to 
be wondered at. Arrangements are by 
Manny Albam, but there seems to be too 
much written and too little improvisa- 
tion. - 

They do a wonderful job for Leslie— 
I dropped off too! S.T. 


Hal McKusick (alt/clt); Barry Galbraith (g); 
Osie Johnson (d); Milt Hinton (bs). 


THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS 


THE MUSIC OF THE DANCE HALLS: 
(a) Big Mamou (Luthjen’s); (b) Road Of Sun- 
shine (Happy Landings); (c} Anytime (Moulin 
Rouge); (d) Married Man Blues; (d) Careless 
Love; (e) Shake It And Break It (22 min.)— 
(f) Nellie Gray; (f) Blues; (f) Gettysburg 
March; (h) Jimmy’s Blues; (i) Corrine Corinna; 
(h) In The Groove (214 min.) 


(Topic 12 T 55. 12inLP. 37s. 8d.) 


If you are attracted by ‘folk’ music 
rather than by ‘art’ music, if you prefer 
Sonny Terry and Ernestine Washington 
to Ella Fitzgerald and Joe Williams, then 
your affection for these performances 
will probably be immediate and instinc- 
tive. On the other hand, if you don’t 
know that New Orleans jazz existed 
except in some misty past when it con- 
tributed something or other towards the 
development of ‘modern’ jazz, then it’s 
almost certain you’re temperamentally in- 
compatible with the idiom, and all you'll 
hear is a bunch of old people who can’t 
play their instruments. You have my 
sympathy. 

All the tracks here were recorded in 
New Orleans between the years 1951 and 
1958. As a documentary work the disc 
is not completely satisfying, for it gives 
no more than an indication of the 
quality and quantity of the music that 
was being played in the city during that 
period. However, this cannot be blamed 
on Sam Charters (blame the system, dad) 
—considering the limited, to put it 
mildly, funds at his disposal, as well as 
the other obstacles one naturally en- 
counters in a segregated city, he has done 
a wonderful job. 

Take those numbers by Dee Dee and 
Billie Pierce, for example. Dee Dee’s 
is blues accompaniment as few horns 
have ever played it, and Billie’s vocals 
are in the early, earthy, music-hall tradi- 
tions of the classic blues singer. “Married 
Man’s Blues” is one of the most moving 
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performances I have ever heard—the 
blues by two fine people who really had 
the blues. It ranks with Bessie’s “Young 
Woman’s Blues’, Yancey’s “How-long” 
and Jelly’s “Winin’ Boy” as a profound, 
personal, story-telling statement. By the 
only standards that matter it is great 
music. 

Dee Dee, too, is one of the finest jazz 
vocalists New Orleans has produced. 
“Big Mamou”, the old Ella Mae Morse 
hit, shows him as a raucous yet tuneful 
singer, with a voice that brims with de- 
fiant, joyful life. Bad to be alive but 
damn glad Iam. His trumpet playing 
by comparison is delicate, full of flutter- 
ing, stabbed notes, like dying butterflies, 
and it runs easily and naturally with 
Brazlee’s relaxed trombone. In the 
rhythm section, Jiles, an agile and 
colourful drummer, combines his talents 
with Billie’s Spanish-tinged piano to pro- 
vide a light, shifting backdrop for the 
horns. 

The four numbers by the Jimmy Clay- 
ton group are full of youthful high 
spirits. The fifty-eight-year-old trumpeter 
is a strong, adventurous player in the Lee 
Collins, Henry Allen tradition of off- 
the-beat phrasing, and his blues vocals 
recall those by Lips Page and Elmer 
Talbert. Burbank’s sinewy clarinet style 
is an ideal foil for the lead, and the late 
Joe Avery is sturdier and more assured 
here than he was on his later recordings. 
The rhythm is light and swinging. Every- 
one contributes and the result is a section 
to rival the Marrero-Purnell-Watkins- 
Pavageau team. For a demonstration, 
listen to them behind Avery’s fine solo on 
“In The Groove”. 

The Kid Thomas band is allotted only 
one track, which is eleven less than it 
deserves. Nelson and Roddy solo well, 
and Sammy Penn is his usual bubbling 
self, but the two most interesting 
musicians in the band—James and 
Thomas—don’t get a chance to stretch 
out. In this connection, it is hoped that 
a recent LP by the group, cut last June 
by Mike Slatter, will eventually be 
issued here. If any local company is 
interested, it will be. 

The Barnes-Tocca track has all 
the vitality of the Claytons, and the 
ensembles are better integrated, mainly 
because Tocca stays closer to the beat 
than Clayton, whose 1935 - Armstrong 
swing-riffs place him ‘outside’ rather 
than ‘inside’ the group. Billie rollicks 
through the vocal and Brazlee has a fair 
solo before they ride out, in the fire and 
burning. 

The remaining selections feature the 
graceful trumpet playing of Charlie 
Love, in whose style can be heard traces 
of another great “second-man”, Bunk 
Johnson. His warm, almost straight tone 
is agreeably contrasted with the blues 
impregnated sound of Barnes’ clarinet— 
a significant stylistic merger of elegant 
Downtown with bluesy Uptown. “Road 
Of Sunshine” is less impressive but, as I 
recall, successfully captures the rather 
uncomfortable atmosphere of Happy 
Landings Dance Hall. 

Inevitably and sadly, time decrees that 
this record must be one of the final testa- 
ments of the New Orleans jazzmen, a 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


unique and colourful bunch who have 
given the 20th century its most unique 
xnd colourful musical language. Their 
music, as presented here, is not a collec- 
‘ion of relics with mere “historical signi- 
‘icance” in relation to later crimes 
committed in its name; it is whole, com- 
plete and thrilling art in itself, as time- 
less and as a Capa photo- 
graph, a Steinbeck novel or a Leroy Carr 
blues. Anyone who does not understand 
why should refer back to the first 
paragraph. 
TS. 


(a) Dee Dee Pierce (tpt); Harrison Brazlee 
(tbn); Billie Pierce (p); Albert Jiles (d). New 
Orleans. 

(b) Charlie Love (tpt); Israel Gorman (cit); 
Joe Avery (tbn); Louis Galleaud (p); Sam 
Charters (bjo); Jiles (d). New Orleans. 

(c) Kid Thomas Valentine (tpt); Louis Nelson 
(tbn); Ruben Roddy (alto); Joe James (p); 
Burke Stevenson (bs); Sammy Penn (d). New 
Orleans. 

(d) Billie Pierce (p, vel); Dee Dee Pierce 
(tpt). New Orleans. 

(e) Lawrence Tocca (tpt); Brazlee (tbn); 
Emile Barnes (clt); Pierce (p, vel); Albert 
Gleny (bs); Josiah Frazier (d). New Orleans. 

(f) Love (tpt); Barnes (cit); Billy Hunting- 
don (bjo); Gleny (bs); Jiles (d). New Orleans. 

(g) Jimmy ‘‘Kid’’ Clayton (tpt, vcl); Avery 
(tbn); Albert Burbank (clit); Emma Barrett (p); 
Sylvester Handy (bs); Alec Bigard (d); Creole 
George Guesnon (bjo). New Orleans. 

(h) as (g) but Guesnon sings duet with 
Clayton. 

(i) as (g) but no vel. 


SAM MOST 


MUSICALLY YOURS: 
Hush-A-Bye—Two For Three 


(Parlophone GEP 8747. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Sam Most, a musician with a long jazz 
experience and a commendable facility 
on both clarinet and flute, plays an 
occasionally interesting session here. The 
flute side (““Hush’”’) soon becomes dreary, 
although the rhythm section sparkles and 
swings energetically. The clarinet side is 
on the “Tea For Two” changes, and Most 
covers his instrument like a modern 
Artie Shaw. His phrases are slightl 
obvious, but they click into place with 
machine-like precision. Good small 
group feel all the way on this ~ . 

Sam Most (fl, cit); Bob Dorough (p); Bill 
Crow (bs); Joe Morello (d). New York, July, 
1956. 


JOE NEWMAN 


SOFT SWINGING JAZZ: 

Makin’ Whoopee; Three Little Words; Scotty; 

There’s A Small Hotel; | Let A Song Go Out 

Of My Heart; Moonglow (20 min.)—Organ 

Grinder’s Swing; Rosetta; Too Marvellous For 

Words; The Farmer’s Daughter; Save Your Love 
For Me (17 min.) 


(Coral LVA9106. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Chamber music jazz can be unspeak- 
ably boring, but this is not. The quartet 
is filled with all the good that comes 
from Basie’s influence, and they never 
lose sight of his high ideals throughout 
the performance. Joe and Eddie Jones 
are teamed here with Charlie Persip’s 


effervescent drumming and Shirley Scott’s 
impressive organ sounds. She is a new- 
comer to my jazz scene, having worked 
recently in Basie’s own club. Whatever 
else she has done, she has certainly 
absorbed more than a chunk of his very 
specialised style, and plays with even 
greater restraint and delicacy. I confess 
that I could do without the rather un- 
inspired Newman vocals, but the trum- 
pet/organ ensemble has _ outstanding 
qualities. Some clearcut open horn by 
Newman and a riotous chorus by Miss 
Scott make “Organ Grinder” my first 
pick, with “Moonglow” and “Rosetta” 
running hard on its heels. 

The jazz you will hear on this record 
certainly swings and it is not all that soft 
for an album obviously aimed at the 
sophisticated or late night audience. It 
proves to be one of the best small groups 
I have heard in a long while. 

G.L. 


Joe Newman (tpt); Shirley Scott (org); Eddie 
‘anes (bs); Charlie Persip (d). Ernie Wilkins 
(p) on ‘Save Your Love’’ only. 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 


OTTILIE: 

(a) There’ll Be A Hot Time In The Old Town 

Tonight; (c) T’ain’t Nobody’s Business If | Do— 

(b) How Long Blues; (b) Well, Alright, O.K. 
You Win 


(Columbia SEG 7915. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


For the gay, lilting swing attained on 
“Hot Time”; for the simplicity and 
charm of “Nobody’s Business”; and for 
the restrained sadness of “How Long” 
this one is a must: the most exciting re- 
corded performance I’ve yet heard from 
Ottilie. “Hot Time”, especially, is a 
triumph; no copy this time but a per- 
sonal interpretation by a girl who has 
listened to what Bessie Smith had to say 
and not too much to the way she said it. 

The Barber band supply almost perfect 
accompaniment on the first and third 
tracks, with Pat Halcox curling into the 
blues, slow and easy, while Monty’s 
warm tone nudges and murmurs in 
sympathy. 

“Alright, You Win” just misses. I still 
thought of the wild Basie brass and the 
best swinging thing that Joe Williams has 
ever done. But there’s some fine ensemble 
trombone from Chris, and the rhythm 
moves along smoothly. 

Recording quality is first-rate and the 
cover photo excellent. ‘ici 


(a) Ottilie Patterson (vcl) acc. Chris Barber 
(tbn); Monty Sunshine (cit); Pat Halcox (tpt); 
Eddie Smith (bjo); Graham Burbidge (d); Dick 
Smith (bs). London, 20/1/59. 

(b) same but recorded 3/3/59. 

(c) Ottilie Patterson (p, vel). 3/3/59. 


BETTY ROCHE 


Take The ‘A’ Train; September In The Rain— 
Route 64; In A Mellow Tone 


(Parlophone GEP 8756. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Duke Ellington’s old singer shows off 
her personality against a bright and 
sympathetic accompaniment. She swings 
all right, but some of her bop-toned 
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scatting is too nasal to be entirely 
pleasant. 
“Route 66” gets a very humorous 
work out, as too does the fast, scatted “A 
Train”. Her pitching seems a little wavy 
on “September In The Rain”, but her 
phrasing is certainly original and 
attractive. S.T. 
Conte Candoli (tpt); Eddie Costa (vbs); Donn 
Trenner (p); Whitey Mitchell (bs); Davey 
Williams (d). New York, April, 1956. 


SONNY STITT 


WITH THE NEW YORKERS: 

The Best Things In Life Are Free; Engo, The 

Bloos; it Might As Well Be Spring; Cherokee 

(18 min.) Didn’t Know What Time It Was; 

Body And Soul; People Will Say We’re In Love; 
Bloosey; Bird’s Eye (21} min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12191. 1I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


Here are some more fine examples of 
the agile Mr. Stitt in full flight . . . not 
quite as good as the one I reviewed in 
the June issue (“Sonny Stitt Plays 
Arrangements From the Pen of Quincy 
Jones”) but still good enough to confirm 
what I said then: that Sonny is the 
greatest modern altoist since Charlie 
Parker. 

On this disc a little bit of triteness 
creeps in here and there; once or twice 
he sounds a bit mechanical. But mostl 
he is fluent and inventive, playing with 
a fine rhythmic drive. 

“Cherokee” is taken just a little too 
fast for comfort but in the rest his 
technique is near faultless. The ballads 
are superb and if you think that no 
saxophonist should attempt “Body And 
Soul” after what Coleman Hawkins did 
with the number, just listen to Stitt’s 
original version here. 

The rhythm section, swinging all the 
way, is ideal and there are some good 
solos spots by pianist Jones. 

K.B. 


Sonny Stitt (alt); Hank Jones (p); Wendell 
Marshall (bs); Shadow Wilson (d). New York, 
November, 1957. 


SOUTHLAND 
RECORDS 


featuring Papa Celestin, George Lewis, 
Paul Barbarin, Percy Humphreys etc. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH : 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
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American LPs. Latest catalogue now 

available. Send 6d. in stamps for de- 
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OPINION 


BRUCE TURNER 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Considered by many critics to be Britain’s premier jazz 
alto saxophonist, Bruce Turner now leads his own group. 
He was for many years a member of the Humphrey Lyttel- 


ton front line. 
Sinclair Traill 


“Little Rabbit Blues’’ Johnny Hodges and the Ellington Men 
Columbia 33CX10136 


That’s a tantalizing record to pick for me, because there I 
have to listen to my favourite jazzman and also to somebody 
I don’t like in the least, Jimmy Hamilton. I know his tenor 
playing is better than his clarinet, but I don’t like Hamilton’s 
playing and never have. 

The funny thing about the Ellington band nowadays is that 
it seems a most peculiar mixture of great players, such as 
Hodges and Carney, and such mediocre musicians as Hamilton 
and Cat Anderson. From that record I really enjoyed the solos 
by alto and baritone, and the rhythm was great. I didn’t 
much like the other solos; but that is Duke’s band these days— 
the whole thing switches on and off the whole time. The 
feeling the record gave me was that directly Hamilton came 
on, the.greatness and the magic fizzled out, and you merely 
had left an ordinary, competent technician playing to the best 
of his ability, with nothing really happening. Sorry to be so 
biassed, but I have always thought the modern Ellington band 
is a mixture, as I said, of greats and nondescripts. However, 
on the whole, I enjoyed the record. 


“Hot Rod’’ Ray Charles London LTZ-K. 15149 


Didn’t like that record at all! The whole idea of the session 
seemed to be to get rid of something—to throw something off. 
It was merely irksome, like someone throwing a fit of hysterics 
—and the music sounded terribly feminine. The picture it 
gives me is that of a lot of women throwing crockery about; it 
was just a noise, nothing creative at all. There was nothing 


there that was “ drawing in ”’—it was just getting rid of some- 
thing—like diarrhoea, if you'll excuse the term. The impres- 
sion I got was that the group were getting rid of a tension—it 
was in no way musically creative. I like emotional jazz, but 
not that type of emotion—it gets nowhere. 


“Princess Blue’’ Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7279 


I was very interested by that one, as I think it verifies what 
I’ve thought for a long time, and that is that Ellington is very, 
very fallible. I think there is a lot of Paul Whiteman about 
him, deep down under, although, of course, Duke has much, 
much more jazz in his make-up. But at times he succumbs to 
the terrible temptation to dress jazz up and to make it pretty 
and presentable—to make it Carnegie Hall. I couldn’t help 
comparing that with earlier of Ellington’s written things like 
“The Mooch” and “Black and Tan Fantasy”. In those early 
compositions he brought jazz composition to its absolute peak. 
He also showed the limitations of jazz writing, because all you 
can possibly do when writing jazz is to write down some 
simple but effective themes which will help improvisation from 
the band. In other words, the writing has only to be a frame- 
work for improvisation and nothing more than that. If it 
tries to be more than that, as it did on that record, it becomes 
pretentious—no matter how well it’s done. Of course Elling- 
ton as a composer is far ahead of Gershwin, yet I thought that 
record had a Gershwin flavour about it, somehow. It was 
saved only because there were good jazzmen in the band who 
managed to give the performance a jazz tint. But even from 
a jazz point of view I think another thing wrong with Elling- 
ton (though it seems like sacrilege to criticise the great man) 
is that he appears to be instructing his new boys to sound as 
much as possible like the old ones and I do not know whether 
it is beneficial. If Jimmy Hamilton hasn’t got a sufficiently 
big personality it doesn’t help matters that he has to do those 
Bigard runs to get by. Procope I like a lot, though there he 
was trying to do a Hodges. 

So on those counts—Duke trying to be a great composer 
and his seeming ambitious to try and relive the past, though 
he hasn’t the men to help him do it now—those things spoil 
Ellington for me these days. I would much rather hear his 
old records again for I am very much a purist where Ellington 
is concerned; I like the old, pre-1935 band. You see I don’t 
think jazz composition has much to offer—the best jazz com- 
positions were those Ellington wrote years ago, when he kept 
them very simple and swinging and allowed his men all the 
scope they needed for improvising. That’s how it sounds to 
me, anyway. 
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‘African Queen’’ Dutch Swing College Band Philips BBL 7293 


I just love that tune. Sandy Brown has an amazing sense 
of jazz in him, not only as a player but as a writer of tunes 
like that. A lovely tune. I don’t like revivalist jazz, I don’t 
care for the principle of it, for it usually sounds so forced and 
incongruous for Europeans to try to play with a strong, 
assimilated Negroid sound. However, this was one of the best 
revivalist bands I’ve heard, though I didn’t care for the 
rhythmic section. I thought the front line did have ideas— 
trombone and clarinet were particularly good. 

When I first heard it, before I saw the sleeve, I thought it 
was Chris Barber, but then thought it was too good for Chris. 
Really I think it’s the best band of that tvne I’ve heard, though 
the style is not my cup of tea. I don’t think we should mess 
around with something based on New Orleans folk music, 
which really has nothing to do with us over here. But, for its 
type, it was good. 


“Foggy Nights’’ Budd Johnson Septet Felsted FA) 7007 


That sounded more like it to me—great! That’s the real 
group sound—collective jazz playing, with everybody pulling 
their weight and no passengers. Everybody there was as good 
as each other and they generated a terrific feeling of collective 
inspiration. I was surprised at Charles Shavers, who I know 
can play like that, but who so often sounds too flamboyant 
and show-off. There he played his very best stuff, not trying 
te do too much or be carried away, but just inventing some 
beautiful jazz. Budd Johnson I haven’t heard much of, but 
must hear more now—a great player swinging along there. 
That’s the sort of jazz I really like listening to—nothing flashy, 
just getting down to the blues with the real basic qualities of 
jazz and playing it the way it should be played. 


“Santa Claus Blues'’ Bob Brookmeyer Quintet Vogue LAE 12108 


I recognised Jimmy Giuffre straight away, because he is a 
man who interests me a great deal. I think what he is doing 
on that record could be the beginnings of something very 
interesting. It’s an experiment—the whole thing at present is 
in a state of flux, and I don’t think Giuffre has yet found what 
he’s looking for. But I think he’s on the right road, and I 
think possibly he realises where modern jazz has come off the 
rails—it is too busy following composition rather than impro- 
visation. It is trying to be respectable, complicated and 
intellectual. I think Giuffre has realised that and has tried to 
go back to a simple, folky sound which will eventually pro- 
duce some wonderful music. That sort of thing we’ve been 
listening to was in many ways incomplete, but it was goin 
somewhere—it has the beginnings of those qualities whic 
make great jazz. If that sort of thing is going to counteract 
the modern trend, that precocious trend, where musicians are 
simply trying to become more involved, it is bound to do good. 
Of course, in actual fact the modernists are not succeeding 
because the classical composers have used all these screwy 
harmonies they are using, years ago. There is nothing more 
ridiculous about modern jazz than this air of discovery; in 
actual fact they have only discovered something that was found 
by Lizst at least a century ago. Giuffre doesn’t fall into that 
trap; on record he simply plays the blues, which is jazz, in a 
simple expressive way. I love that breathy tone he gets on his 


clarinet—it’s something new and original. Actually it’s not 
breathy enough, for it’s still too respectable, but he’s gone a 
step ahead of such musicians as Buddy de Franco and Tony 
Scott who use a more or less classical tone. It is interesting to 
hear Giuffre playing with guts, using that vibrato and vocalised 
sound one can get when playing good jazz clarinet. Giuffre 
is a man to watch—not so much for what he’s doing now, but 
for what he’ll do in time to come. 

Unlike the traditionalists, Giuffre doesn’t copy anyone. 
There is no copying of Dodds or George Lewis or anyone. He 
is trying to be individual and achieve self-expression—for 
which we must give him full credit. 


“Blue Echo’’ Rex Stewart Felsted FA) 7001 


It just took too long to get started, but it’s quite a pretty 
little theme. One kept waiting for the choruses and then had 
to sit through an amplified guitar solo—I don’t like any electric 
guitars. When anyone talks about guitars I think back to 
Eddie Lang and Django Reinhardt, who made up their own 
tone and didn’t have to rely on electric currents. But apart 
from that I must say I enjoyed what came later. Hilton 
Jefferson’s alto is very good. He was one of the first jazzmen 
I ever heard—on a record called “ Jamaica Shout”, in about 
1935—and I've liked him ever since. It’s good to know he 
can still do it. This clarinet player, Gavin Bushell, I don’t 
like very much. He doesn’t seem to be a hot player and his 
sense of phrasing was rather corny. 

This is another of these sessions that surprises me in that 
there is so much talent alongside so much mediocrity. This 
seems to happen with bands that don’t play regularly together 
and I'd guess this is a pick-up group. Of course Rex Stewart 
I’ve always liked very much—he should’ve taken more choruses 
on this one. 

If I owned that record I’d sooner have it on tape and cut 
out the first minute and a half. 


‘Make a Country Bird Fly Wild’’ Henry Allen H.M.V. JF 57 


Well, I must admit there’s a lot of nostalgia in that for me 
—which will certainly influence my appreciation. It just 
brings back the old days—it’s one of the first jazz sounds I 
heard. I think that this was about the first time you had a 
mature ‘ band sound’ as distinct from—going back to 1926— 
people like Louis and Bix being surrounded by people not 
nearly as good as they were. This Henry Allen—Luis Russell 
contingent was a complete band—everyone in it was good. 
The rhythm section too, for that type of jazz, is ideal. You 
couldn’t get a better bass player than Pops Foster for that 
type of music, and I refuse to say that he’s dated. It’s a special 
sort of rhythm and you've got to adjust yourself to that very 
gutty bass rhythm. aes 

A closing thing I’d like to say is that in my opinion Henry 
Allen is about the second best trumpeter of all time. Of 
course, one gets carried away with enthusiasm and starts 
raving about things, but I honestly believe that next to Louis 
you’d have to go a long way to find a more personable and 
creative trumpet player than Allen at his very best. 

Finally, listening to Charlie Holmes now is not as pleasur- 
able as listening to Hodges or Bechet, yet he reminds me of 
both. He seems to have been the founder of an alto style— 
a very fine player. 


These fabulous recordings feature:— 
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In 1905 the first great chapter in the jazz 
drama was drawing to its close in New 
Orleans with the approaching mental 
breakdown of Buddy Bolden. Sadly, this 
chapter was poorly documented, yet on 
February 26th of that same year, in 
Canton, Missouri, a man was born who, 
in later years, was to do more for the 
music of New Orleans than any other 
single individual. Once described, by 
photographer-lecturer Sam Rosenberg, as 
the “Orwell of the music world”, this 
man has proved an enigma to the jazz 
student and a nightmare to his often 
belligerent critics. His name? William 
Russell. No doubt it is his innate 
modesty and sensitivity that have kept 
him out of the public eye, for only a 
year ago a photo of him, appearing in an 
English paper, bore the notation “ only 
known photo of Bill Russell”. That 
legend and myth should have grown up 
around this elusive and controversial 
figure was inevitable, since he has failed 
to match the popular conception of a 
jazz critic, being neither vociferous nor 
spiteful. Yet he is far more than just 
a critic, as we shall see. 

As a small boy he had the usual urge 
to play drums. In this he was discour- 
aged, being persuaded by his mother to 
take violin lessons from an aunt. Unlike 
most small boys, for he was only ten 
years old at the time, he enjoyed his 
music lessons and at the age of thirteen 
was ready to attend the Music Conserva- 
tory at Quincy, Illinois. At eighteen 
Bill graduated and, on obtaining his 
diploma, entered Culver Stockton Col- 
lege where, unfortunately, he found the 
music department somewhat limited. He 
majored in physical science and spent 
two years teaching music and science 
before moving to New York in 1929, 
where he remained on and off for ten 
years. Besides teaching at Staten Island 
Academy, Bill attended Columbia Uni- 
versity to further his musical education. 

During this period of his life he never 
missed an opportunity to attend operas 
and symphonic concerts, though already 
his musical tastes were becoming catholic. 
He believes that he first heard jazz at the 
age of thirteen on the riverboats and 
show boats that plied the Mississippi 
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between Hannibal, Missouri and Keokuk, 

Iowa, recalling with particular affection 
the playful sound of calliope. How- 
ever, he did not acquire his first record 
(Morton’s “Shoeshiners Drag”) until he 
reached New York, admitting that it was 
the title that fascinated him most. At 
this time he knew nothing of the 
musicians, even as to whether they were 
coloured or white, yet his curiosity was 
insatiable. The great depression reached 
its height shortly after Bill arrived in 
New York and he remembers combing 
the stores on 14th Street and being able 
to buy up records of Ma Rainey, Morton, 
Oliver, etc., for between three and ten 
cents each. 

Besides being an accomplished per- 
former on violin, Bill had already made 
his mark as a composer, While still in 
high school in Missouri he had entered 
a competition sponsored by the Chicago 
Daily News. is composition, entitled 
‘“Symphonic Caprice”, was awarded 
fourth prize by the judge, Frederick 
Stock, the conductor of the symphony 
orchestra. Encouraged by his success, 
Bill continued composing in what he him- 
self describes as an “ultra experimental 
vein”. He soon turned his attention to 
the one aspect of classical music that he 
considers to have been neglected, namely 
percussion, This new interest, coupled 
with his reading Seabrook’s “ Magic 
Island”, led in 1932 to his visiting Haiti. 
He spent in all about six weeks on the 
island and came away with strong 
rhythmic impressions. In 1933-4 he pub- 
lished some highly complex pieces for 
percussion including a “ Fugue for Eight 
Percussion Instruments”. This was fol- 
lowed by “ Three Dance Movements for 
Four Percussion Instruments” which was 
performed and recorded by the New 
Music Society of San Francisco. 

In addition to his many other interests 
Bill had mastered the oriental scale and 
learned to play Chinese music on the 
Yang Chin (dulcimer), the Yu Chin 
(Moon guitar) and the Hu Chin (a two- 
stringed violin). From 1934 to 1939 he 
toured the United States as accompanist 
to the Red Gate Shadow Players, who 
performed Chinese shadow plays. In a 
sense this was just a front, for the travel- 
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ling afforded Bill the best possible oppor- 
tunity for collecting rare and early jazz 
recordings. In 1936, together with Steve 
Smith, he started the Hot Record Ex- 
change which further assisted him to 
amass the finest collection of jazz records 
in the world. 

At the start of every Red Gate tour 
Russell would leave New York with a 
suitcase full of clothes and at each succes- 
sive stopover would abandon a part of 
his wardrobe to make room for more and 
still more records. Finally, he would find 
his way back to New York with a case 
full of records and with whatever cloth- 
ing he had left full of holes. It was on 
one such tour in 1937 that Bill first 
visited New Orleans. 

Since his arrival in New York in 1929 
his love for New Orleans jazz had grown 
steadily and on visits to Chicago he had 
been able to meet the Dodds brothers, 
Jimmie Noone, and many of the other 
musicians, who had fled northward 
following the closing of the “ District”. 
In 1938 Bill was still composing for per- 
cussion and it was on one of his visits 
to Chicago that something occurred which 
so profoundly affected his outlook that 
he discontinued composing. One even- 
ing he went to hear Baby Dodds, who 
was playing with a trio at the Three 
Deuces. As luck would have it, the other 
players failed to turn up, yet Dodds, 
completely unperturbed, provided all the 
music that the customers requested, using 
only his drum kit. In that moment Bill 
realised that he had been on the wrong 
track, since here was a lone drummer, 
with one set of drums, and yet he was 
able, single handed, to produce more 
than an entire orchestral percussion bat- 
tery. 

This incident, probably more than any 
other, was responsible for Bill’s ever 
deepening probes into the history and 
origin of jazz, which led triumphantly last 
year to a Ford Foundation Grant. Be- 
sides Chicago, Bill also went to Washing- 
ton in 1938 to talk with Jelly Roll Mor- 
ton, who was at the time planning a 
comeback, which he hoped would put 
him among the highly paid recording 
stars of the dawning juke box era. It was 
only with difficulty that Jelly could be 
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persuaded to play the tunes that had 
made him famous, such as “The Pearls” 
and “Wolverine Blues”. He seemed more 
anxious to play ‘“ Sweet Substitute” and 
“My Home Is In a Southern Town” 
with which he felt he would be able to 
regain his place at the head of the 
popularity polls. 

1938 was indeed an eventful year in 
the Kife of Bill Russell, for it also saw 
him working on his important contribu- 
tion to ‘“Jazzmen”. It was while 
engaged in this that he was told by 
Bechet, Zutty, Richard M. Jones and 
others of the existence of Bunk Johnson. 
The following year he learned from 
Louis Armstrong that Bunk was living in 
New Iberia. He lost no time in writing 
to Bunk and the reply to that first letter 
has since been given to the world in the 
introduction to “Jazzmen”. 

In 1939 Bill moved to California to 
study harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position under Arnold Schonberg, but at 
the same time keeping up his correspon- 
dence with Bunk. In 1942 came the first 
Bunk recordings by Dave Stuart, fol- 
lowed by the famous “ Bunk Talking ” 
recerd on American Music, Bill’s own 
label. Bill by this time was living in 
Pittsburg where he remained until 1947. 
During this period came most of the 
American Music series and it should be 
noted by those who own recordings made 
in 1944 that they were not recorded at 
true speeds. To correct this it is neces- 
sary to play the LP’s at 35 r.p.m. and 
the 78 r.p.m. at about 81 r.p.m. 

Biull’s association with Gene Williams, 
which started with their meeting at the 
Commodore Record Store on 52nd Street, 
New York, in 1940, led to Bunk John- 
son’s appearance at the Stuyvesant 
Casino in that city. Though this particular 
venture was financially disastrous for 
Williams, the association of these two 
dedicated men gave the world some of 
its greatest recorded New Orleans jazz. 

From 1950 to 1956 Bill lived in 
Chicago where he made the last of the 
A.M. series, the three Baby Dodds’ 
records. Since 1956 Bill has been living 
in New Orleans at 600 Chartres Street, 
which has become a veritable landmark 
for seriously jazz conscious visitors from 
all corners of the world. Now an active 
54, Bill Russell feels that his greatest 
tasks till le ahead—and what a challenge 
they present! He has in his possession 
enough written material to write several 
books on Bunk; enough recorded material 
on “ Fess” Manetta to dwarf the Library 
of Congress Jelly Roll Morton record- 
ings. No one has the material on 
Bolden that Russell has unearthed, in- 
cluding notes on an interview with 
Bolden’s wife and many ‘ye witness 
reports on his life and times. But before 
he can turn his attention to sorting 
through the material he has so_pains- 
takingly collected, Bill has to spend every 
moment recording interviews with the 
early pioneers who are still alive. In the 
summer of 1958 he made a trip to 
California to interview a number of New 
Orleans old timers who have settled 
there, such as Johnny St. Cyr and Kid 
Ory. This particular task must be given 
top priority, for time is short. By 1963, 
when the Ford Foundation Tulane Grant 
expires, this work should be completed. 
Then and only then will it be possible for 
Bill to turn his attention to his personal 


archives, and once again reveal to the 
world the product of his selfless dedica- 
tion. Many of the fallacies now in vogue 
in the dilettante jazz world will certainly 
collapse in ruins, and to this day we must 
look forward hopefully if impatiently. 

William Russell’s exemplary profes- 
sional conduct and inner fortitude should 
be an inspiration and example to those 
who follow him. A hard man to do 
business with, Bill will always remove 
with loving care the bumps cn a Bunk 
LP with the aid of magnifying glass and 
sharp knife before parting with it to a 
customer. This collector’s item he 
markets for the astonishingly low price of 
25 cents which, he maintains, comprises 
the cost, not of the record itself, but of 
his own skill at making a poorly manu- 
factured record playable. There are, 
besides the sale of records, two other 
main activities carried on in the front 
room at 600 Chartres Street. By way of 
a hobby Bill has developed over the past 
year or so a remarkable talent for repair- 
ing old and damaged musical instruments, 
violins in particular. Many of those that 
he works on belong to jazz musicians of 
the city, who have started to bring out 
the instruments they have kept in the 
attic, some of them, violins for instance, 
that went out of fashion 40 years ago. 
Besides these repairs, an opportunity for 
acquiring good violins is never missed 
and most of these, once fondled, can not 
be parted with, so that one could easily 
be forgiven for mistaking 600 Chartres 
Street for the home of one of the Cremo- 
nese Masters. 

In conjunction with his research, Bill 
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has acquired an outstanding collection of 
books on New Orleans and Louisiana, 
their history and folklore, under which 
heading are included many works on 
Voodoo. His collection of postcards, 
valued at hundreds of dollars, shows 
many of the old landmarks, long since 
demolished, such as old Basin Street and 
several of the famous dance halls. The 
visitor can while away many a pleasant 
and profitable hour and then only scratch 
the surface of this remarkable treasure 
trove. So engrossed can one become that 
even the Confucius-like sayings of 
“ Babyboy ”, Bill’s budgerigar and philo- 
sophical metronome are inclined to be 
ignored, institutional as they have 
become. 

As is often the case in other fields, it 
is mecessary to search beneath the 
glamorous facade of jazz to find the key 
men that nourish and sustain its vitality 
and its heritage. Such a man is William 
Russell. The full scope of his achieve- 
ments is yet to be measured, but when 
it is, you may be certain that his name 
will stand high in the Jazz Hall of Fame. 
Meanwhile, to those of you who have 
written to Bill in vain and whom he 
seems to have ignored, it must be pointed 
out that a state of war has existed for 
some years between Russell and the U.S. 
Postal Department. Neither side seems 
prepared to compromise and each time a 
settlement appears likely, up go the postal 
rates. We are informed, however, that 
this summer Bill will be taking his first 
vacation in a long while and, seeking the 
restful solitude of Cape Canaveral, hopes 
to come up with a final solution. 
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BLUES on RECORD 


(PART XID 


Joe Turner 


Corrine Corrina/Morning Noon and 
Night. 

London HL-E 8301 

Boogie Woogie Country Girl/Chicken 


And The Hawk. 
London HL-U 8332 
Lipstick, Powder And_ Paint/Rock 


Awhile. 
London HL-D 8357 


“Joe Turner and Pete Johnson” (EP). 
Side one: S & K Blues, parts 1 and 2. 
Side two: Johnson and Turner Blues/ 


Watch That Jive. 
Emarcy ERE 1500 


(note: these titles, together with other 
78's, were issued on a 12in. LP in 
America; perhaps EMI would consider 
doing the same here.) 


Presenting Joe Turner” (EP). 
Side one: Love Roller Coaster/World 
of Trouble. 
Side two: Corrine Corrina/Morning, 
Noon and Night. 
London RE-E 1111 


“The King and Queen of the Blues” 
(EP). 


Hide and Seek/Midnight Cannonball 
(one side only—reverse features Ruth 


Brown). 
London RE-1047 


Wee Baby Blues (acc. by Art Tatum, 
etc. One track of the LP “The 
— of Jazz”. London LAT 


“ The Boss of the Blues ”’ (12in. LP). 

Side one: Cherry Red/Roll ’Em Pete/ 
I Want A Little Girl/Low Down Dog/ 
Wee Baby Blues. 

Side two: You're Drivin’ Me Crazy/ 
How Long Blues/Morning Glories/ 
St. Louis Blues/Piney Brown Blues. 

London LTZ-K 15053 
(stereo) SAH-M 6019 


“ Rockin’ The Blues” (12in. LP). 

Side one: We're Gonna Jump For Joy; 
Teen Age Letter; Love Roller Coaster; 
Lipstick, Powder And Paint; Morning, 
Noon And Night; I Need A Girl; Red 
Sails In The Sunset. 


Side two: Blues In The Night; After A 
While; World Of Trouble; Trouble In 
Mind; TV Mama; You Know I Love 
You; Still In Love. 

London HA-E 2173 


Of all the singers who have been 
classified as in the Kansas City style (and 


again we should beware of _ these 
all too facile labels) Joe Turner seems 
to me to be the greatest, with Jimmy 
Rushing coming a very close second. 
A towering giant of a man standing six 
feet two and weighing over 250 pounds, 
witha powerful voice which shouts out 
the blues with strength and conviction, 
Turner attacks his blues themes with 
savage ferocity and to watch him in 
action is a most impressive sight. And 
listening to him on record is one of the 
most satisfying experiences I know; for 
Joe loves the blues and is at his best 
with a swinging band at the back of him. 
In that sense, I suppose he does follow 
the Kansas City mode, although some of 
the finest records he ever made were 
accompanied only by his great friend 
Pete Johnson on piano. These two have 
formed, over the years, one of the 
greatest partnerships in jazz. 

Turner was born in K.C, in 1911, and 
it was there that he first sang the blues— 
the blues that were in due course to 
bring him fame and, if a trifle belatedly, 
fortune. By the time he was fourteen 
he was singing at the Kingfish Club. 
Mary Lou Williams remembers Turner 
at the Sunset (another one of the many 
clubs which flourished in that wide open 
city). In that fascinating book Heah 
Me Talkin’ To Ya by Nat Hentoff and 
Nat Shapiro (Peter Davies) Mary Lou 
tells of Joe: “A wild Twelfth Street 
spot we fell in regularly was the Sunset, 
owned by Piney Brown who loved jazz 
and was very liberal with musicians. 
Pianist Pete Johnson worked there with 
bass and drums, sometimes with Baby 
Lovett, a New Orleans drummer who 
became one of Kansas City’s best. 

“Now the Sunset had a_ bartender 
named Joe Turner, and while Joe was 
serving drinks he would suddenly pick 
up a cue for a blues.and sing it right 
where he stood, with Pete playing piano 
for him. I don’t think I'll ever forget 
the thrill of listening to Big Joe Turner 
shouting and sending everybody, night 
after night, while mixing drinks”. 

Those, of course, were the days of 
Prohibition, and big money was there 
for the taking. Where there were “joints” 
there was music, and where there was 
jazz music, Joe was to be found. He 
stayed in his hometown until 1935 and to 
quote his own words: “I found the living 
easy and did not want to leave”. Joe’s 
first appearance outside K.C. was in the 
middle thirties when he and his little 
group went to New York to broadcast 
with the Benny Goodman band. Again 
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let me quote Joe himself: “After. our 
show with Goodman, we auditioned at 
several places, but I guess New York 
wasn’t ready for us, so we went back to 


In 1938 Joe appeared on the now 
famous Spirituals To Swing concert 
produced by John Hammond at Carnegie 
Hall. He was one of the hits of this big 
show and it can be truly said that this 
was a turning point in his career. 
Bookings at Cafe Society followed and 
Turner was at this spot for a consider- 
able time. 

The craze for rock’n’roll brought 
Turner a new public and although some 
of his latter recordings have been aimed 
rather too much at this immature teenage 
public, that tremendous voice can still 
be heard belting out the blues, in spite 
of the efforts of the recording engineer 
to blot out the blues with over-recorded 
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On the 21st of November, 1958, Joe 
Morris, trumpeter, singer, arranger, com- 
poser, bandleader—and rhythm-and-blues 
personality—died in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Although not too well known in this 
country Joe was highly thought of among 
American musicians, and Wendell Culley 
and Snookie Young, two of his former 
colleagues, have often called attention to 
his outstanding qualities both as a lead 
trumpeter and as a soloist. 

Morris hailed from Montgomery, 
Alabama, where he was born in 1922. 
Both his brothers were musicians — the 
eldest gave Joe his first music lessons and 
the youngest, Gene, is a former Lionel 
Hampton sideman. Later, Joe studied 
for two years at the Alabama State 
College, an institution which also pro- 
duced those other well known soloists, 
Joe Newman and Matthew Gee. While 
still a student, Morris played with these 
two in the “Alabama State Collegians”. 
This was during 1939-40. In 1940 the 
Trennier Brothers, Claude and Cliff, took 
over the leadership of the band and they 
embarked on a long tour of the U.S.A. 
While they were in Florida Lionel 
Hampton heard the group and engaged 
Joe Morris on the spot as first trumpeter 
and arranger for his big band. 

Joe made his first records while with 
Hampton, first with a sextet —a studio 
group led by Dinah Washington — and 
chen with the whole band, as well as with 
various other studio groups led by 
different Hampton soloists. In 1946 he 
left Hampton to hold down the position 
of first trumpet in Buddy Rich’s big 
band. Then, in 1947, he got together his 
own group. For a time he had with him 
tenor star Johnny Griffin, also formerly 
with Hampton. Immediately he started 
recording under his own name, succes- 
sively for Manor, King, Decca, Herald 
and Atlantic. Joe’s career as a leader 
was extraordinarily successful. Thanks 
to the female vocalists he discovered he 
numbered several best-sellers among his 
records: “Anytime, Anywhere” with 
Laurie Tate, “Shake A Hand” with Faye 
Adams and “It’s All Gone” with Ursula 
Reed. All the tunes were composed by 
the leader. 

Of course, the foregoing were business 
successes and it is his capability as a jazz- 
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man that interests us here. His records 
easily prove him to be an outstanding 
section-leader and a worthy soloist, with 
a style based on the trumpet-concept of 
the so-called “swing era”. Mostly he 
played muted solos and, less frequently, 
“growl” style. When he occasionally 
played open trumpet his work unmistak- 
ably resembled that of Cootie Williams. 
His phrasing was simple and unpreten- 
tious and always right for the occasion. 

It is not necessary to point out that Joe 
Morris was no “jazz great” in the 
narrowest sense of the term. However, 
jazz is so manifoldly interesting because 
even actors with second- and third-class 
parts have something to say. Morris had 
something to say and his work should 
come into the sphere of interest of every 
observant jazz fan. 

As for the personnel details of Joe’s 
own band—these are not easy to ascertain 
with accuracy. Until about 1950 he used 
Matthew Gee (tbn), Johnny Griffin and 
probably Fred Douglas (ten), Gene 
Ramey (bs) and Kelly Martin (d). Later, 
there were Bill Clark (sax) and Elmo 
Hope (p). Some time in 1954, Joe’s 
younger brother Gene, who had given up 
playing himself, joined the band as road 
manager and it is also known that 
guitarist Roy Gaines spent some years 
with the group. 

A discography of Joe Morris’s Orches- 
tra is published in Jazz Statistics No. 5 
(compiled by Kurt Mohr) and we also 
find him with Lionel Hampton in both 
Hot Discography and Jazz Directory. 
He can be heard on the following 
records as a soloist: 


29th Dec., 1943: with Dinah Washington Sextet: 
Salty Papa Blues/! Know How To Do It 
Evil Gal Blues (Mercury MPL 6519) (On the 
latter two sides Morris is only obligato- 
accompanist) 

2nd March, 1944: with L. Hampton Orch. Chop~ 
Chop (Brunswick 04388) (composed and ar- 
ranged by Joe Morris) 

1944-45: with L. Hampton Orch. Lady Be Good 
(test pressing) (Morris plays third and final 
trumpet solo) 

22nd Jan., 1945: with L. Hampton Orch. 
Screamin’ Boogie (V-disc 404) (Morris prob- 
ably takes first trumpet solo) 

15th April, 1945: with L. Hampton Orch. Hamp’s 
Blues and Lady Be Good (Brunswick LAT 
8086)—probably first trumpet solo. 
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Ist Dec., 1945: with L. Hampton Orch. Hey-Ba- 
Ba-Re-Bop (Brunswick LAT 8257) (probably 
solo by Morris) 

End of 1945: with Hamptone All-Stars. Down 
Home (Hamptone 102) Hey-Ba-Ba-Re-Bop 
(Hamptone 100) 

18th Jan., 1946: with Lionel Hampton Orch.: 
Rockin’ In Rhythm (Brunswick 04320) (fifth 
trumpet solo and high-note passage at end) 

30th Jan., 1946: with Lionel Hampton Orch,: 
Air Mail Special (Brunswick 03763) (probably 
solo by Morris) 

unknown date: Joe Morris 
Woman (Atlantic 45.1160) 


Orchestra: Sinner 


There is also a_ number of private 
recordings with the Hampton band 
which are not generally available. 


Band Personnels: 

a. The Collegians from Alabama State Teacher's 
College. Probably September, 1939—February, 
1940: 

Joe Newman, Joe Morris, Waddett Williams 
(tpts), Rueben Phillips (alto, leader), Donald 
Hill (alto), Freddy Simon (tenor). Williams 


(guitar), Larry Goins (drums) and others 
(personnel given by Curtis Lowe to Kurt 
Mohr). 


b. Claude Trennier’s Band, 1941: 
Joe Newman, Joe Morris, John Walker. Bob 
Mitchells (tpts), Alphonse King (trb), Donald 
and Rueben Phillips (altos), Lucky Thompson 
(tenor) and others. 


c. Trennier Brothers’ Band, Detroit, ‘‘Three 
Sixes Club’’, 1942: 
Joe Morris, Tizol, Bobby Mitchell (tpts). 


Matthew Gee (tmb), Donald Hiil (alto), Gene 
Gilbeaux (pno) and others. (personnel given 
by Al Hayse to Kurt Mohr). 
d. Claude Trennier and his Orchestra, Detroit. 
“Greystone Ballroom'’, mid-1942: 
Joe Morris, Sonny Turner, Johnny Walker 
(tpts), Al King, Curtis Miller, Matthew Gee 
(tmb), Donald Hill, Sonny Stitt (altos), 
Morris Lane, Lucky Thompson (tenors), Rue- 
ben Phillips (baritone), Gene Gilbeaux (pno), 
Willie Caddy (gtr), Father Flannagan (bass), 
and Eddie Byrd (drs). Matthew Gee left a 
few days after Lucky Thompson joined. Stitt 
and Phillips joined shortly after Thompson. 
Claude Trennier Orchestra, Tour, finally 
band was stranded in Chicago, May, 1943: 
Howard Brockington, Willie Cook (tpts), re- 
placed Joe Morris and Johnny Walker. 
Richard Vaughan (drs), replaced Byrd. (per- 
sonnel and information given by Lucky 
Thompson to Kurt Mohr). 
Joe Morris joined the Lionel Hampton Or- 
chestra probably before June, 1943. 


(Article translated by Les Page.) 
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166. Doggin’ The Blues 

John Norris of Toronto has been 
investigating the identity of the mysteri- 
ous vocalist on Doggin' The Blues, one 
of the tracks on American Emarcy 
MG36014, which is supposed to be Joe 
Turner but is definitely some other 
person. When John Norris first visited 
Pete Johnson, the pianist was unable te 
recall anything about the matter when he 
was shown the copy of Jazz Journal 
containing para. 166. However, John 
obtained a copy of the LP and 
took it with him on a second visit to 
Pete Johnson who, after listening to the 
disc. was then able to offer some infor- 
mation. Johnson agreed that it was 
net Joe Turner in Doggin’ The Blues 
and thought it might well be Bill Martin, 
a trumpet player whom Pete remembers 
hearing in Chicago where he was leading 
a band at one time. Pete Johnson told 
John Norris that he is the pianist on three 
titkes only out of the eleven on the disc 
and that these are S.K. Blues (33/34), 
Johnson And Turner Blues (35) and 
Watch That Jive (36) which were issued 
here on Emarcy ERE1500. I find this 
rather surprising, as the pianist on Wee 
Baby Blues (179), Nobody In Mind 
(311), Rocks In My Bed (313), Whistle 
Stop Blues (338), Howlin’ Winds (340), 
Careless Love and Last Goodbye Blues 
plays very much in Pete Johnson’s style 
and furthermore is identified as Pete 
Johnson in Hugues Panassie’s Disco- 
graphie Critique des Meilleurs Disques 
de Jazz. Also Pete Johnson had a per- 
sonnel for Howlin’ Winds and Holly- 
wood Bed (is the latter meant to be 
Rocks In My Bed?) from Jonny Sim- 
men of Switzerland and this was Charles 
Gray, tpt; Riley Hampton, alt; Otis 
Finch, ten: Ellsworth Liggett. np: Ells- 
worth Perkins, g; Robert Moore. bs; 
James Adams, d. Though Jonny Sim- 
men must have obtained this personnel 
from a reliable source it seems that he 
was doubtful about pianist Liggett and 
stated in his letter he was sure it was 
Pete Johnson. Nevertheless it seems 
that it was Liggett as Pete Johnson told 
John Norris that he was only on the 
three titles mentioned above. Thanks to 
John Norris we are some steps forward 
in respect of clearing up personnel 
details of this disc, but if Jonny Simmen 
or anyone else can add something I shall 
be pleased to hear from them. 


191. Sandman Serenade 
Miss H. Berman of Rhyl has asked 
for the identification of a disc which she 


has heard on the A.F.N. Radio Pro- 
gramme which entitled Sandman 
Serenade. The recording is played at 
both the beginning and end of the pro- 
gramme but the announcer never gives 
the title of the tune or the name of the 
group. Can some reader assist Miss 
Berman by identifying this disc? 


192. Little Mitch 

Biographical details of one of the 
finest New Orleans style trumpeters who 
did not come from the Crescent City 
have been requested by John Gibbons of 
Ferring-By-Sea. George Mitchell, who 
was born in Louisville, Kentucky on 
March 8, 1899, had no contact with either 
New Orleans or with New Orleans trum- 
peters during his formative vears and 
had no environment for the fine New 
Orleans trumpet style he was to attain in 
maturity. When a youth, George Mit- 
chell played with the Louisville Musical 
Club Brass Band and with dance bands 
led by Wilbur Winstead and John Emory 
which were made up of musicians from 
the brass band. Another member of the 
brass band was Bobby Williams from 
Cynthiana, Kentucky and according to 
George Mitchell it was this trumpeter’s 
coaching which was the only influence 
which moulded his style during its for- 
mative period. Apart from a tour of 
the South with a minstrel show Mitchell 
remained in Louisville until he was sent 
for by Bobby Williams. who had gone to 
Chicago in 1919. During the next 
decade George Mitchell played with 
many famous bands in Chicago. includ- 
ing those led by Carroll Dickerson, Doc 
Cooke. Lil Armstrong and Dave Peyton. 
In 1929 he joined Earl Hines’ band at 
the Grand Terrace Ballroom in Chicago 
and played with this band until he was 
dismissed by Hines in 1931. This was 
Mitchell’s last connection with jazz 
music except for occasional jobs and in 
1935 he joined a concert orchestra in 
Chicago, fading out from the world of 
jazz into the world of classical music. 
George Mitchell’s potent horn can be 
heard at its best on the recordings by 
the New Orleans Bootblacks and the 
New Orleans Wanderers of 1926 and the 
first Victor recordings of 1926 and 1927 
by Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers. 


193. On The Trail Of The Herd 

For Lieut. D. J. Eccles and _ his 
friends of the Royal Military College of 
Science at Shrivenham here are the per- 
sonnels of the Woodv Herman Orchestra 
on Columbia 3381060, which is another 
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of those LP discs without information 
on the sleeve. Apple Honey/Caldonia/ 
Happiness Is A Thing Called Joe/ 
Goosey Gander! Northwest Passage were 
recorded by Ray Wetzel, Pete Candoli, 
Charlie Frankhauser, Sonny Berman, 
Carl Warwick, tpt; Bill Harris, Ralph 
Pfiffner, Ed Kiefer, thn; Woody Herman, 
clt, vel: Sam Marowitz, John La Porta, 
alt: Flip Phillips, Pete Mondello, ten; 
Skippy De Sair, bar; Marjorie Hyams, 
vib; Ralph Burns, p; Billy Bauer, g; 
Chubby Jackson, bs; Dave Tough, d; 
Frances Wayne, vel. The first title was 
recorded on February 19, 1945, the 
second and third on February 26, 1945, 
and the last two on March 1, 1945. 
Bijou was recorded on August 20, 1945, 
with the same personnel excevt that 
Conte Candoli. Ray Linn, Neal Hefti, 
tpt; Tony Aless, p: replace Wetzel, 
Frankhauser, Warwick, Burns. Your 
Father's Moustache and Wild Root were 
recorded in September, 1945, with Red 
Norvo, vib: Buddy Rich, d; replaeing 
Hyams, Tough. 


194. Stephane And Django 

The Quintette du Hot Club de France 
is a group which particularly interests 
David Purvis of Dagenham who _ has 
requested the personnels and recording 
dates for Decca DFE6366 and LF1139. 
Unfortunately, exact dates for some titl:s 
are not available from my files and I 
shall be pleased to hear from readers 
who can fill in the missing details. 
Ultrafox was recorded in Paris in May, 
1935, by Stephane Grappelly, vin; 
Django Reinhardt, Joseph Reinhardt, 
Roger Chaput, g: Louis Vola, bs. Lime- 
house Blues and I Got Rhythm were 
both recorded in London in September 
of the same year with Pierre Ferret re- 
placing Chaput and the same personnel 
applies for I've Had My Moments 
which was recorded in Paris the follow- 
ing month. All the titles on LF1139, 
except Nocturne, which is a duet be- 
tween Grappelly and Reinhardt, have 
the personnel—Grappelly, 
Reinhardt, Chaput, Eugene Vees, g; 
Louis Vola. bs. Sweet Georgia Brown/ 
My Sweet/Daphne were recorded in 
London on January 31, 1938, and Noc- 
turne on the first day of the following 
month. Swing From Paris ani Three 
Little Words were recorded in Paris some 
time during the same year. The Quin- 
tette du Hot Club de France returned to 
London for the recording of H.C.Q. 
on which was made on August 25, 
1939. 
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Ahmed Abdul-Malik. JAZZ SAHARA. (Malik, 
oud & bs; Johnny Griffin, ten; Naim Karacand, 
vin; Jack Ghanaim, kanoon; Mike Hamway, 
darabeka; Bilal Abdurrahman, duf; Al Hare- 
wood, d.) Ya Annas (Oh People) /Isma's 
(Listen)/El Haris (Anxious)/Farah Alaiyna 
(Joy Upon Us?) 

RIVERSIDE RLP 1121 

Pepper Adams. (Adams, bari; Leroy Vinegar, bs; 
C. Perkins, p; M. Lewis, d; S. Williamson, 
tpt.) Unforgettable/Baubles, Bangles, Beads/ 
etc. (M) INTERLUDE 502 

Louis Armstrong. The Beat Generation/Someday 
You'll Be Sorry M-G-M 12809 

Louis Armstrong. On My Way/I'll String Along 
With You DECCA 30860 

Al Caiola. HIGH STRUNG. (Caiola, el-g; backed 
by 4 guitars, bs, vibes, d.) Cherry/Sweet 
Georgia Brown/Hindustan/Dipsy Doodle/Sin To 
Tell A Lie/etc. (S&M) 

RCA VICTOR LSP 2031 

Eddie Chamblee. AND FRIEND. (12inLP.—de- 
tails unknown) (S) 

MERCURY SR 80007 

Cozy Cole. Blop-up/Blop-down (instr. ) 

KING 5222 

Cozy Cole. Late And Lazy/Charleston 

LOVE 5023 

Eddie Costa. (with Art Farmer, Phil Woods, 
Teddy Kotick, Paul Motian) Nature Boy/! 
Didn’t Know What Time It Was/etc. 

INTERLUDE 508 

Ray Charles/David Newman. FATHEAD. (12inLP. 
S&M) ATLANTIC 1304 

Cozy Cole. Topsy/Turvy/Afro-caravan/Charleston/ 


etc. (M) LOVE 500 
Bitl Doggett. Big City Drag/After Hours (instr. ) 
KING 5227 


Kenny Dorham. BLUE SPRING (12inLP.—M) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-297 
Victor Feldman. MALLETS A FORE THOUGHT. 
(Feldman, vibes, with Frank Rosolino, Harold 
Land, etc.) (M) INTERLUDE 510 
Billy Eckstine. Lonesome Lover Blues/I Want 
A Little Girl (with Count Basie) 
ROULETTE R-4170 
Duke Ellington. ANATOMY OF A MURDER. 
(12inLP.) (S&M) 
COLUMBIA CS 8166, CL 1360 
Benny Goodman. SWING WITH BENNY 
GOODMAN. (reissues of King Porter Stomp/ 
Down South Camp Meeting/Wrappin’ It Up/ 
When Buddha Smiles/etc.) (M) 
HARMONY HL 7! 90 
Urbie Green. BEST OF BROADWAY SHOW 
HITS. (tunes from ‘‘Destry Rides Again’, 
“‘Redhead,,, “Flower Drum Song’, 
etc.) (S&M) 
RCA VICTOR LSP 1969, LPM 1969 
Biltie Holiday. Don’t Worry ‘Bout Me/Just One 
More Chance M-G-M 12813 
Ramsey Lewis AND HIS GENTLEMEN OF JAZZ. 
(12inLPs. ) ARGO LP 611, 627 
Sy Oliver. 77 SUNSET STRIP. (Frank Ortega, 
p; Charlie Shavers, Richard Perry, Jimmy 
Nottingham, Ernie Royal, tpts; Frank Saracci, 


RECENT 


Lawrence Brown, 


Red Leavitt, 


AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


BASIE. (Quinichette, 


tbns; Geo. Paul Quinichette. LIKE 


Young, Dick Vance, 
Dorsey, Phil Bodner, Sam Taylor, Seldon ten; Harry Edison, Snooky + P 
Powell, Dave McRae, Danny Bank, saxes, Al Shad Collins, tpts; Al 
Chernet or Kenny Burrell, gtr; Bert Hanson, p; Freddie Greene, gtr; Ed "he = vas 
bs; Walter Sage, Don Lamond, d.) Dining At Jones, d.) Jump The Blues Away P 


Dono’s/77 Sunset Strip/Kookin’ For Kookie/ 
_Free-way Mambo/Lady !n Distress/After Sun- (M) 
Out/Sunset Stripper/Stu's 
Muse/What Private Eyes. 


set/Spencer Stakes 


Red Prysock. Angels Sing/Riffin’ With Red 


Basie/The Holy Main/Big D/P.Q. 

UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4024 

Frank Rosolino. THE LEGEND OF FRANK 

ROSOLINO. (Rosolino, tbn; Richie Kamuca, 

ten; Vince Guaraldi, p; oe carr bs; 
i not known 

Stan Levey, d.) (titles 


Me/Like 


(S&M) 
JUBILEE SDJLP 1106 


MERCURY 7147” 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100”, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 


SEPTEMBER: 


Tuesday Ist 
Wednesday 2nd . 
Thursday 3rd ... 
Friday 4th... 
Saturday Sth ... 
Sunday 6th... 
Monday 7th ... 
Tuesday 8th ... 
Wednesday 9th . 
Thursday 10th . 
Friday 11th 
Saturday 12th ... 
Sunday 13th . 
Monday 14th ... 
Tuesday 15th ... 
Wednesday 16th 
Thursday 17th . 
Friday 18th ..: 
Saturday 19th ... 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Wally Fawkes 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

The Clyde Valley Stompers 

Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All Stars 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

The Clyde Valley Stompers 

Mick Mulligan Jazzmen, featuring George Melly 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen—Dave Nelson Jazz Band 
Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 

Kenny Ball Jazz Band 

Al Fairweather—Sandy Brown All Stars 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

The Clyde Valley Stompers 

Alex Welsh and his Band 


Your Hosts and Comperes will be PETER BURMAN and DON READ. 


Special Concession: —Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


“Live” sessions featuring Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band will be resumed 
at the conclusion of Humph’s American tour, commencing with a welcome-back 
concert at the Recital Room, Royal Festival Hall, on Thursday, October Ist. 


For full details watch musical trade press. 
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Red Rodney RETURNS. (Rodney, tpt; Billy Root, 
ten; Danny Kent, p; Jay Cave, bs; Frank 
Young, d.) Shaw Nuff/Red, Hot And Blues/! 
Remember You/5709/Whirlwind/Jordu/Shelly/ 
Two By Two ARGO LP 643 

George Shearing (with Peggy Lee) You Came 
A Long Way From St. Louis/I Lost My Sugar 
In Salt Lake City CAPITOL 4243 

Horace Silver. FINGER POPPIN’. (Silver, p; 
Blue Mitchell, tpt; Junior Cook, ten; Eugene 
Taylor, bs; Louis Hayes, d.) Finger Poppin’/ 
Juicy Lucy/Swingin’ The Samba/Sweet Stuff / 
Cookin’ At The Continental/Come On Home/ 
You Happened My Way/Mellow D (M) 

BLUE NOTE 4008 

Sarah Vaughan. Misty/Broken Hearted Melody 

MERCURY 71477 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Saca Acquaye. GOLD COAST SATURDAY NIGHT. 
(12inLP.) ELEKTRA 167 
LaVern Baker. So High, So Low/If You Love Me 
ATLANTIC 2033 

Boyd Bennett. A Boy Can Tell/Boogie Bear 
MERCURY 71479 
Chuck Berry. 1S ON TOP. Maybelline/Almost 
Grown/Johnny B. Goode/Carol/Anthony Boy/ 


etc. CHESS LP 1435 
Big Maybelle. A Good Man Is Hard To Find/ 
Pitiful SAVOY 1572 


“Blue Beo Boo” Blazer & Little Archie Taylor. 
Hey Bartender/Blue Boo Boo (‘‘old style 
stuff in the tradition of Louis Jordan’’—Bill- 
board.) TREND 30018 

Oscar Boyd. So Bad/Anna Macora 

CHECKER 928 

Cookie And The Cupcakes. Until Then/Close 
Up The Back Door (‘‘cat has a sound and 
he belts it, as tho from the swamps’’—Bill- 
board.) JUDD 1015 

Jim Davis. Doodle Bee/Bucket Head (instr.) 

FEDERAL 12360 

The Del Ricos. Buggin’ the Boogie/Voodoo 


GAITY 168 


Fats Domino. |'’m Gonna Be A Wheel Someday/ 
1 Want To Walk You Home 
IMPERIAL 5606 


ART BLAKEY’S BIG BAND 


Midriff; Ain’t life grand; 
Tippin’; Pristine; El toro Valiente; 
Tne kiss of no return; 

Late date; The outer world 


PARLOPHONE PMC1099 


LENNIE FELIX 
with TONY COE, JACK FALLON, 
und LENNIE HASTINGS 
‘Cat on a Hot Tin Piano’ 


-Atter you've gone; Manhattan; 
Whiskers; Ain't misbehavin’ 
That’s a plenty; On the Alamo; 
Merely the Blues: She's .unny that way 


COLUMBIA 3381144 


Trade Mark of 
Mercury Records 


Regd. Trade Mark of 
The Gramophone Co, Lid, 


Bo Diddley. GO BO DIDDLEY. (12inLP.—tities 
include Crackin’ Up/Great Grandfather/Dearest 
Darlin’.) (M) CHECKER LP 1436 

The Fishers of Men Gospel Singers. Book of 
Life/Redemption RURAL RHYTHM 521 

Wade Flemons. Slow Motion/Walking By The 
River VEE-JAY 321 

The Five Blind Boys. Where There’s A Will/ 
Waitin’ At The River VEE-JAY 872 

Mike Harwood. Leavin’ Blues/Trouble In Mind 

KNOX 101 

Dale Hawkins. Lifeguard Man/Our Turn 

CHECKER 929 

The Highway Q.C.’s. Working On The Building/ 

Sad How They Done My Lord 


VEE-JAY 320 
John Lee Hooker. Tennessee Blues/Boogie 
Chillun VEE-JAY 319 


Ivory Joe Hunter. Welcome Home, Baby/Love 
You So Much DOT 15957 
Jerry Jericho. When I'm Gone/Lonesome Livin’ 
ALSTAR 7188 

The Kingdom Bound Singers. Standing By The 
Way/I'll Be Standing VEE-JAY 874 
Eddie Lang. Troubles, Troubles/She’s Mine, All 


Mine RON 324* 
Katie Lee. Baby, Did You WHear?/Hold Me 
Tight SPECIALITY 673 


Little Richard. All Night Long/Shake A Hand 
SPECIALITY 670 
Bunny Sigler. Lazy Daddy/Square From Nowhere 
5 BEE 1113 
Nina Simone. (12inLP.—‘‘The gal has a fine 
spiritual-gospel quality and is strongly oriented 
to folk-blues traditions.’’—Billboard. ) 


COLPIX CP 47 
Effie Smith. New Effie’s Blues/Everybody's Some- 
body’s Fool SPOT 105* 


Gloria Smyth. This Is Your Day/I’m So Lone- 
some Blues (with members of Basie band.) 


SIERRA 1503 

The Sons of David. Travellin’ Shoes/I'm Beggin’ 
You, Lord TUXEDO 928 
The Stars of Faith. Said He Would/High Class 
Physician SAVOY 4117 
Warren Storm. So Long, So Long/Got My Heart 
In My Hand NASCO 6028 


Marian Williams. Holy Ghost/When He Calls Me 


GOSPEL 1024 


MICK MULLIGAN and his Band 
with GEORGE MELLY 
THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


‘The Saints Meet the Sinners’ 
(Recorded before an invited audience) 
Mick plays : Since my best girl 
turned me down; Make me a pallet on the 
floor, and others. 

The Saints play : Clarinet marmalade; 
Black and blue, and others. 

George sings : Where did you stay 
last night? with BILL BRAMWELL (guitar) 

PARLOPHONE PMC1103 


LATE ADDITIONS: 


Angelic Gospel Singers. Touch Me, Lord/Nobody 
Knows My Troubles NASHBORO 644 
Roy Brown. Good Looking And Foxy/Hard Luck 
Blues KING 5218* 
The Famous Davis Sisters. We Need Power/Gor 
A New Home SAVOY 4124 
Doc Evans. MUSKRAT RAMBLE. (personnel un- 
known). Fantasy On Muskrat Ramble/New 
Orleans Joys/Mr. Jelly Lord/Georgia Swing/ 
etc. AUDIOPHILE AP 56 
Clarence Fountain And Orig. 5 Blind Boys. 
Great Camp Meeting/Sit Down And Rest 
GOSPEL 1027 
Jimmy Guiffre. SEVEN PIECES. (Guiffre, ten, 
clt, bari; Red Mitchell, bs; J. Hall, gtr). 
Happy Man/Lovely Willow/Princess/etc. 
VERVE MGV 8307 
Josephine James And Cleophus Robinson. Fire In 
My Bones/This Old Building 
PEACOCK 1796 


Mary Kinney. | Wonder/Needing You 


SPOT 106 
Lightnin’ Slim. Lightnin’ Troubles/Sweet Little 
Woman EXCELLO 2160* 


Odetta. MY EYES HAVE SEEN. No More Cane 
On The Brazos/Poor Little Jesus/Water Boy/ 
I've Been Drivin’/etc. (S&M) 

VANGUARD VSD-2046, VRS-9059 

Todd Randall. Twenty-five Feet/Monkey Chamboo 


GLORY 298 
Sons Of Jehovah. Jesus Hear My Plea/Waiting 
For Me NASHBORO 645 


Sonny Stitt. PLAYS JIMMY GUIFFRE ARRANGE- 
MENTS. (details unknown) 
VERVE MGV 8309 
T-bone Walker. T-BONE BLUES. (Walker, vci 
& g; with R. S. Rankin or Barney Kessel, 
g; Plas Johnson, ten; Ray Johnson or Lloyd 
Glenn, p; Joe Comfort or Billy Hadnott, bs; 
Earl Palmer or Oscar Bradley, d.) Two Bones 
And A Pick/Mean Ol’ World/T-bone Shuffle/ 
Stormy Monday/Blues For Marili/T-bone Blues/ 
Shufflin’ The Blues/Evenin’ Play On Little Girl/ 
Blues Rock/Papa Ain't Salty 
ATLANTIC 8020 
Muddy Waters. She's Into Something/Take The 
Bitter With The Sweet CHESS 1733 


CANNONBALL’S SHARPSHOOTERS 
JULIAN ‘CANNONBALL’ ADDERLEY 
with NAT ADDERLEY and 
rhythm section including JUNIOR MANCE 

Titles include: 


Our delight; What’s new; 
Straight, no chaser, 


EMARCY MMB12008 


‘THE SWINGER’ 


HARRY EDISON with JIMMY FORREST and 
rhythm section including FREDDIE GREEN 


Pussy Willow; The very thought of you; 
Nasty; The strollers; 
Sunday; Fair Ground. 


H.M.V. CLP1277 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


JAZZTONE 
Dear Sir, 

About the “Jazztone Originals” letters 
—I believe that the Rex Stewart Jazztone 
(1202) was recorded in Boston at the 
Savoy, rather than at Storyville. 

RALPH F. MURPHY, 
Brighton, Mass., U.S.A. 


STOP THE WAR! 
Dear Sir, 


I think that by now we are all fed up 
with the continual sneering at New 
Orleans jazz players, and lovers, in let- 
ters sent to your magazine. 

Before someone says “Oh, not another 
prejudiced purist” let me say that my 
record collection boasts discs by the likes 
of Brubeck, Basie, Ellington, Kenny 
Graham and Miles, as well as Bunk, 
Lewis, Oliver, Ory, O.D.J.B. and (yes!) 
Ken Colyer. I still prefer New Orleans 
music, but don’t think my tastes can be 
termed narrow. 

Anyway, I have never seen a letter in 
Jazz Journal from a purist running down 
modern or mainstream jazz. Why is 
this? Obviously because the New 
Orleans addicts don’t care a toss about 
the latter forms. Even if they dislike 
them intensely, the purist outlook seems 
to be—why run it down? Other people 
may like it. 

Why then, do we have to put up with 
letters from these know-all sax- and 
cymbal-loving peasants such as that self- 
appointed jazz critic, R. Malings? Not 
only does he sneer at New Orleans jazz 
and its followers he also says that Duke 
Ellington is senile. It’s a joke. Laugh. 

Mr. Malings also requests that he be 
left “to follow the morons”. I’m sure 
no one will attempt to stop him. 

It is time we did with all this bicker- 
ing. Those who love New Orleans jazz 
should be left to their own devices. They 
are as serious about their music as the 
modernists and mainstreamers are about 
theirs. If there is any knocking to be 
done it should be directed at those un- 
happy musicians who take drugs, to the 
degradation of the name of iazz.... 

ROGER B. HENLEY, 
Birmingham, 28. 


OL’ MAN RIVER 
r Sir, 
Having bought Buck Clayton’s “Songs 


For Swingers” LP, purely on Stanley 
Dance’s recommendation, I would like to 
offer one or two criticisms that strike me 
as important. Although the mainstream 
is “wide and deep” I feel, after listening 
to this record, that Buck is getting in a 
rut: Arranged choruses beginning and 
end and a long string of solos in be- 
tween. I should have welcomed, for 
instance, some chase choruses by the 
trumpets or saxes. 

Although the mainstream musician 
has more to offer than his modern 
counterpart, I would like to see Buck 
produce some new ideas (no flutes!) for 
his next LP. One would hate to see the 
mainstream become stagnant. 

My other criticisms concern the 
rhythmic section which, although swing- 
ing, would have benefited from the 
presence of a guitarist. Perhaps Freddie 
Greene wasn’t in town. Finally, Dickie 
Wells. I admire Wells very much, but 
on this record I found myself saying, 
whenever his solo came around, “Here 
come the mannerisms”. Wells strikes me 
as a very mannered musicians these days, 
much more so than in the *30s and ’40s. 
This is also apparent on his Gala LP 
with Earl Hines, where his playing 
appears to consist entirely of stock 
phrases. 

I do not wish to be too harsh on the 
LP, which desnite the faults is always 
interesting. Earl Warren plays particu- 


larly well. Furthermore, listening to five 
minutes (all I could endure!) of Miles 
Davis’ playing on “Porgy and Bess” 
made me realise just how grateful we 
should be for the continuance of main- 
stream jazz. 

I was pleased to note the return of 
“Lightly and Politely”. Long may Mr. 
Dance and Jazz Journal reign. You still 
provide the best two shillings’ worth on 
the market. 

A. R. ROBERTS, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


JOE TURNER BLUES 
Dear Sir, 

In the Joe Turner record review 
(August) Graham Boatfield wonders why 
they omitted Corrina, Chicken And 
Hawk, Boogie Woogie Country Girl 
from Joe’s Rockin’ The Blues collection. 
I can tell him why. Rockin’ The Blues 
is Joe’s second rhythm and blues album 
for Atlantic (Atl. 8023). The songs men- 
tioned above were featured in his first 
album (Atl. 8005) plus eleven others 
which were Crawdad Hole, Chains Of 
Love, Honey Hush, Sweet Sixteen, Oke- 
She-Moke-She-Pop, Shake, Rattle And 
Roll, Feeling Happy, Flip, Flop And 
Fly, Hide And Seek, Midnight Special, 
Well Alright. Though not all of the 
tunes are top class it is still a record 
worth its money for a Joe Turner fan. 

Those “various, unknown artists” on 
the Battle Of The Blues record (August 
Recent American Records) King LP 627 
are Wynone Harris and Roy Brown. The 
tunes are Hard Luck Blues, Dreaming 
Blues, "Long About Sundown, Double 
Crossing Woman, Sweet Peach, Wrong 
Woman Blues, Brown Angel, Man, Have 
I Got Troubles, I'll Never Give Up, Here 
Comes The Night, Luscious Women, 
Drinking Blues, Nearer My Love To 
Thee, Tremblin’. The exact title of that 
record would have been Battle Of The 
Blues, Vol. 2 because there is a Vol. | 
(with the same artists) on King 607. 

Incidentally, I would like to corres- 
pond with fans of good R&B and 
country blues. I’m especially interested 
in discographical dates, 

WOLFIE BAUM, 
Gauting bei Miinchen, Ringstr.31, 
Germany. 


“IT’S ALL DOWN TO” 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 


JAZZ—new or secondhand books, magazines 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 
(Continued from page 12) 


some of their detractors: “musicians 
with soul, highly skilled, beyond analysis 
by the most expletive vocabulary of the 
most exalted critic. I do not know how 
many conservatories these men have 
been to, but what a man is taught and 
what a man learns are worlds apart”. 
He concludes by describing himself as 
“an amateur writer” and requesting that 
those who do not like his article should 
not obey their first impulse, but use it 
instead “for confetti to shower on Louis 
in his homecoming parade up Fifth 
Avenue”. 


—645— 
HOW IT WAS BEFORE BOP 


“In the days of Handel and Mozart, 
nobody wanted old music; all audiences 
demanded the newest opera or the newest 
concerto, as we now naturally demand 
the newest play and the newest novel. 
If in those two branches of imaginative 
production we habitually demand the 
newest and the latest, why is it that in 
music we almost invariably demand what 
is old-fashioned and out of date, while 
the music of the present day is often 
received with positive hostility”. 

Edward J. Dent, 

“The Historical Approach 
to Music” (“The Musical 
Quarterly”, January 1937). 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller. 
Earl Hines, Ory'’s Creole jazz Band, Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie. 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong's All Stars. 
Price 2/6 post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


BLUES ON RECORD 
(Continued from page 30) 


drums and echo effects. His material in 
these days is sometimes a trifle suspect, 
but every now and then Joe gives us a 
magnificent record like Boss Of The 
Blues. 

On the sleeve of his latest British LP. 
Rockin’ The Blues (a_ disappointinz 
record in many ways, but containing some 
fine stuff, World Of Trouble, Trouble In 
Mind, for example), Gary Kramer quotes 
Ralph Gleason writing in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and Gleason’s words 
sum up the art of Joe Turner very well: 
“In the hands of a great artist, even the 
most trivial of popular tunes is given 
depth and distinction. In the hands of 
even a pedestrian performer, the blues 
always has a message. Given the ageless 
beauty of the blues and the magnificent 
performance of a Joe Turner, the result 
is a modern classic’’. 

Of his available records. The Boss Of 
The Blues gives us some magnificent 
singing, How Long, Piney Brown (dedi- 
cated to his old boss) and Low Down 
Dog -being outstanding. Everybody 
should possess a copy of this LP. The 
Joe Turner And Pete Johnson EP is also 
highly recommended, for in addition to 
Joe’s virile singing we have Johnson’s 
rolling blues piano (Pete can also be 
heard on the Boss of The Blues together 
with Joe Newman, Pete Brown and co.) 
and the fine trumpet of the late Frankie 
Newton. 

I make no apology for devoting the 
whole of Blues On Record to one artist. 
It is a strange fact that although Turner 
is universally acclaimed, by critic and fan 
alike, very few articles have appeared in 
British magazines dealing with him. 
Perhaps in the near future someone will 
produce a really worthwhile piece. 
Meanwhile, this humble effort will have 
to suffice. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which 0 | 


reserve ag” monthly copies of JAZZ 


OURNAL. Copies can be inserted as | 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. | 


This self-binder opens flat at any page| 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.1!2. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Mr Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROI 1 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Roy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 


3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURN/\ 1.TD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLO./ | .E, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON. MANCHESTER. 


GERMAN STUDENT (19) is looking for a girl pen-friend. 
Lutz Fehling, 13, Brunnenstr., Essen-Ruhr, Germany. 


HAVE YOU SEEN America’s The Jazz Review. Leading 
articles in recent issues include Basie by Hodeir; the style 
of Duke Ellington; Erroll Garner; Sonny Rollins; Jelly Roll 
Morton; Elvin and Philly Joe Jones; Thelonious Monk at 
Town Hall; Jack Teagarden; Blind Lemon Jefferson plus 
many subsidiary articles including reminiscences by Garvin 
Bushell (three issues); Ed Lewis; Buddy Tate; Andy Kirk; 
James P. Johnson (three issues); Art Hodes; an afternoon 
with Miles; an interview with John Coltrane and many 
others. Each issue contains record reviews of all schools 
of jazz; book, film, concert or festival reviews; blues lyrics 
and “Jazz in Print” by Nat Hentoff. There are only 
limited numbers of these issues available so write today 
saying which article you want or simply mark your letter 
“SAMPLE”. Single issues 3s. 9d. p.p. and a yearly twelve 
issue subscription costs 41s. Od. p.p. John Clement, 22 
Leyswood Drive, Ilford, Essex. 
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SALE OF SPECIAL ITEMS! KNOCKOUT PRICES! 


All are 10in. LP’s on Foreign labels and in virtually new condition (unless stated). 
1. MARVIN ASH—Shakespearean Rag/Music Box Rag/Ragtime Romeo/Searchlight Rag/Those Ragtime Melodies, 


Old Man Jazz/A Ragtime Skeedadler’s Ball/Old Folks Rag 35/- 
2. LOUIS BELLSON AND HIS BIG BAND—Skin Deep/Loris/Caxton Hall Swing/For Europeans Only. 27/6 
3. EDDIE BERT “Modern Moods”—Walk With Me/Cardboard Coffee /Nosmo King/Lom, Norahs and Enaj/Moon and 
Sand/Jerome’s Blues/All My Life 32/6 
4. DON BYAS QUINTET—Can’t Help Lovin’ That Man/Lover/Lazy River/Sunny Side of the Street/Just a Giglo, 
Blue Heaven/Them There Eyes/Linger Awhile 30/- 
5. DIXIELAND AT JAZZ LTD.—(Bechet, Muggsy, Doc Evans, Don Ewell, etc.) Washington and Lee/Careless Love, 
Wolverine BI./Egyptian Fantasy/Maryland/Maple Leaf/Tipperary/etc. 30/- 
6. BEN POLLACK’S CALIFORNIANS—(Matlock, Jack and Charlie Teagarden, etc.) Gonna Stomp Mr. Henry Lee/ 
My Inspiration/Sophisticated Lady/Canadian Capers/Aunt Hager’s BI. /etc. 25/- 
7. ARNE DOMNERUS AND HIS ORCHESTRA—Party For Pres/On the Alamo/Darn That Dream/You Can Count 
On Me/School Days/Out of Nowhere/That Old Black Magic/Boogie Blues 22/6 
8. BILLY ECKSTINE—Someone To Watch Over Me/Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen/My Old Flame/Over the 
Rainbow / You Go To My Head/Temptation / Fools Rush In/etc. (Excellent condition) 22/6 
9. GONE WITH GARNER—Frantenality /Under My Skin/High Octane/Don’t Blame Me/Bouncing With Me/Full 
Moon/If I Loved You 30/- 
10. HERB GELLER QUARTET-—-Silver Rain/Sleigh Ride/ Alone Go Lucky/Breaking Through/Kaha- 
gon/You Stepped Out of a Dream/Room With a View 25/- 
11. STAN GETZ QUINTET—Yvette/Wild Wood / Melody Luck /Split Kick / 
Mosquito Knees 35/- 
12. JOHNNY GUARNIERI QUARTET—Nobody’s Sweetheart //Make Believe /Jealous/Exactly Like You/My Gal Sal/ 
More Than You Know/Mean To Me/Temptation (Excellent condition) 22/6 
13. EARL HINES—Glad Rag Doll 1-2/Body and Soul/Rosetta/Melancholy Baby/etc, etc. 27/6 
14. EARL HINES ORCHESTRA—Hollywood Hop/I’m a Little Blackbird/If I Had You/Crazy Rhythm/A Jumpin’ 
Something/I Can’t Believe . . ./The Web/Humoresque 32/6 
15. SWING WITH JOHNNY HODGES—Wham/Latino/Through For The Night/The Sheik /Hodgevodge/Jappa/My 
Reward/Something to Pat Your Foot To (No printed cover) 25/- 
16. JAZZ AT THE PHIL. Vol. 2—(Parker, McGhee, Smith, Killian, Ross) Blues for Norman/I Can’t Get Started 25/- 
17. DITTO Vol. 14—(Parker, Young, Hawkins, Clayton, Smith) I Got Rhythm/I Surrender Dear 25/- 
18. DITTO Vol. 1 (Smith, Jacquet, McGhee, Callender) Lady Be Good/How High the Moon 25/- 
19. TEDDI KING—‘Round Midnight/I Concentrate On You/Little Girl Blue/What’s New/It Never Entered My Mind/ 
Prelude to a Kiss 22/6 
20. GEORGE LEWIS—Ice Cream/ Down By the Riverside/Burgundy Street/The Saints/Dr. Jazz/Just a Closer Walk 
With Thee 30/- 
21. MEZZ MEZZROW ORCHESTR A—{Clayton, Sedric) St. Louis Bl./Rose Room/Lazy River/Big Butter and Egg 
Man/West End/Wrap Your Troubles/Catchin’ the Boat Train/Swingin’ With Mezz 32/6 


DOWNBEAT-—Back Issues in stock at 2/9 each (plus postage)—1955: Sevt. 7: 1957: Sept. 5: 1958: May 15, Jan. 23, Mar. 6. 
Nov. 13. Dec. 11, Dec. 25; 1959: Jan. 8, Jan. 22. Feb. 5. Feb. 19, Mar. 5, Mar. 19, Apl. 2, Apl. 16, Apl. 30. May 14. 
May 28, June 11, June 25. —_--—-—— 


EXTRA SPECIAL!—“The Fabulous Fives” Wonderful discography of the O.D.J.B., Earl Fuller’s Jazz Band, Louisiana 
Five, N.O.J.B., O.M.5., and the O.1.5. Recommended ! 8/6 p.f. 


Drop a line to: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S——CHRISTMAS will soon be upon us! Our Club Scheme helps to solve the problem! S.A.E. please! 
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